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ArticLeE IL—WORDSWORTH AS A SPIRITUAL 
TEACHER. 


THE visitor to the English Lakes, however he may be 
charmed with the crystal beauty of Windermere in its setting 
of emerald mountains, or with the picturesque pikes and tarns 
that repose in their lonely grandeur amidst this paradisaic 
region, will, if he be a lover of poetry as well as of nature, not 
linger long in these outer courts and beautiful gates of the 
temple, but penetrate at once to the inner shrine, the lovely 
vale and village of Grasmere, the home and final resting-place 
of Wordsworth. As he enters the rude, old church with its 
massive square tower, in which the poet was wont to worship, 
or stands beside his grave in the green churchyard in the 
shadow of the enclosing mountains, he feels that a mighty 
presence is somehow diffused around him; a spirit, other than 
the physical forms he beholds, is silently and serenely dwelling 
within or beside them, and shedding a conscious and benignant 
influence. Whether this be the spirit of the poet, or of that 
Nature which he loved and with which he communed so deeply, 
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and more than all other poets has revealed to mankind asa 
real presence, or a blending of both, as the spirit of the prophets 
was blended with the divine Spirit in their utterances, we need 
not stay to answer. 

The outward symbols and memorials of this presence are in 
singular keeping with the character of the poet. A plain, un- 
sculptured slab inscribed with the simple name of William 
Wordsworth, and scarcely distinguished from those of the 
humble dalesmen among whom he lived and died, marks the 
spot where he sleeps beside his sister, wife and children. 
What need of other monument for him who has written his 
name and impressed his genius on these everlasting hills, and 
all which they enclose of lake and stream and forest, almost on 
every rock and tree and humblest flower that blows. As the 
visitor to St. Paul’s Cathedral, crowded with the monuments 
of England’s noblest dead, sees above the entrance the name of 
the builder, Christopher Wren, with the words, “ Si monwmen- 
tum queris, circumspice,” so the visitor to the grave of Words- 
worth needs but to look around him to see his monument in 
this vast cathedral frame of nature—of which this lovely vale 
of Grasmere is a side-chapel or Poets’ Corner—its mountain 
domes, its lofty forest aisles and columned arches through 
which organ music rolls, and thousand-voiced anthems rise in 
ceaseless harmony of praise and worship. 

The poet is not indeed the builder, but he is the truest in- 
terpreter of nature. Like the devout astronomer, he “ thinks 
God’s thoughts after him,” and next after the divine architect, 
his spirit and genius lives in all the beauty he has made more 
beautiful by shedding over it the consecrating radiance of im- 


agination. Nowhere is this marvellous and new-creating power 


of genius, this power to invest natural scenes with a charm not 
borrowed from the eye, more felt than in presence of this 
humble grave, these guardian mountains and these lovely lakes. 
A spirit emanating from the poet’s mind is present and is felt 
in all this region, as indeed the genius loci; alight more 
lustrous and unfading than that of setting suns illumines these 


hills,— 


‘* The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 
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We do not propose in this essay to discuss the question 
whether Wordsworth was a great poet, or to estimate his rank 
and altitude on the poetic mountain. This, like similar dis- 
putes respecting Pope and some other poets, depends on one’s 
idea and definition of poetry, and wherein its highest excellence 
consists. Moreover, this question is in our day fast disappear- 
ing from the region of theory and debate, and losing itself in 
the clearer one of established fact or settled consent. The 
verdict of the best modern critics coincides with the consensus 
of all true-seeing and deep-feeling minds, that in Wordsworth, 
asin few other poets to such a degree, is found that which 
answers to the deepest and subtlest, as well as the most univer- 
sal feelings and intuitions of the human soul; that for poetic 
insight into the life and soul of things, imagination that not 
only sees serenely, but bodies forth clearly and harmoniously, 
the forms of things unknown and inconceivable to the under- 
standing, and a fresh and vital sympathy with all that lives, he 
has vindicated his high claim and already taken his place in the 
“choir of ever-enduring men,” among the world’s great poets. 
That he has not the marvellous dramatic and Protean genius 
of Shakespeare, nor the sustained strength and sublimity of 
Milton, nor the fiery intensity of Dante, nor the etherial melody 
and ideality of Shelley, nor the lyric sweetness and passionate- 
ness of Burns, nor the artistic luxuriousness of Keats or Tenny- 
son, is no disparagement to this claim, for one star differeth 
from another star in glory; nor even that he is sometimes 
prosaic and commonplace, for the inspiration of the Bible is not 
always alike and equal. But if we may apply to poets the test 
which Coleridge applies to the Seriptures—allowiug for differ- 
ence in the kind of inspiration—there is more in Wordsworth 
that yinds us in the best and deepest part of our nature than in 
most other poets. What this is, and wherein consists the 
special divine gift and mission of Wordsworth, we shall en- 
deavor briefly to show. 

That it does not consist in what are commonly considered, at 
first sight, as poetic gifts, is evident from the slow and tardy 
recognition of his genius. His poetry, unlike the early pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare and Milton, or even of Burns and 
Byron, did not take the popular ear or the cultured mind with 
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delight. The ridicule it encountered in the Edinburgh and 
other reviews is a familiar story, suggesting the reception 
which the Jewish Apostle encountered among the Grecian 
critics and literati of his day, “ What next will this babbler 
say?’ May we not add that the final triumph which his poetry 
has achieved, not only in reversing, but in regenerating and re- 
moulding the poetic maxims and opinions of his day, suggests 
also that greater triumph which Christianity itself has wrought 
over the most cultured thought and civilization of the heathen 
world. It is not implied by this that the canons of criticism, or 
the true principles and laws of poetry as poetry, and as exempli- 
fied in the great classic poets, have been reversed or modified, any 
more than the truths of philosophy and art elaborated by the 
Greeks are superseded by Christianity ; but what was once the 
supreme test of excellence, viz: the form, has become sub- 
ordinate to the spirit that underlies the form and is manifested 
through it. The Gospel narratives considered as literary pro- 
ductions, are of little worth. Even the discourses and letters 
of Paul, measured by the classic models of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, would almost merit the criticism of his opponents— 
“ his letters are weak and his speech contemptible.” And even 
his doctrine, in the estimation of the Grecian philosophers, was 
‘foolishness.’ But the divine truth and sublime spiritual reali- 
ties revealed through these simple forms have proved mightier 
than all the philosophy and art and rhetoric of the most cul- 
tured people on earth. So the poetry of Wordsworth, simple 
as is its form, and almost puerile in some of its minor strains, has 
yet in it, to the discerning mind, something superior to form, 
which subordinates and holds in subjection the delight of mere 
rhythm and sensuous imagery, in the greater revelation of 
spiritual truth and beauty. 

This great revolution in the realm of poetry, the subordina- 
tion and subsidence of mere form, and the emergence and 
exaltation of spirit, is due chiefly to Wordsworth, although it 
had its beginnings before him, notably in Cowper, in the 
reaction from the formalism and shallow artificiality of the 
school of Pope; and its latest result is seen in the poetry of 
Robert Browning. This regeneration of poetry and its en- 
duement with a divine spirit and life, is one outcome of the 
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new Renaissance, not Pagan but Christian, which is working 
in this nineteenth century, which has penetrated all literature 
and art, is working a ferment in science and philosophy and 
theology, and even social life, and is destined to make all things 
new. It repudiates the false and shallow maxim, derived from 
heathenism, ‘Art for art’s sake,’ and adopts the Christian 
maxim, Art for truth’s sake and the blessing of mankind. 

It is then as @ spiritual teacher, a revealer of truths not 
obvious to the senses, or seductive to the imagination, but lying 
deepest in the soul of man, and in outward nature as the reve- 
lation of a divine soul or spirit, that we conceive Wordsworth’s 
mission as poet to consist. 

We anticipate an objection or remonstrance here, growing 
out of the common notion that poetry exists for delight, and 
not for truth or instruction ; that its function is to serve as a 
play or recreation of the mind, which is inconsistent with 
serious study or profound meditation. Imagination, the poetic 
or creative faculty, has to do, it is said, with the unreal and the 
visionary, not with truth and reality. Poetry, according to 
Lord Bacon, is a “submitting of the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind,” therefore, is the opposite of truth, which 
is a conformity of thought to things or realities. It is claimed, 
moreover, that didactic poetry is not true poetry; that when 
the Muse dons the philosophic gown she ceases to be the Muse 
of Poesy: albeit this objection ignores the meaning of the 
word amusement, whose etymology implies not the presence 
but the absence of the muses, and is in contradiction to the 
sentiment of Milton,— 

‘* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute:’— 
showing the profound alliance between poetry and philosophy 
—of the divine sort. 

We do not deem it necessary to show at length the partial 
truth and essential fallacy of this objection, but a few thoughts 
concerning the true office and function of poetry may be in 
place as preliminary to our subject. And -here we assume the 
bold and confident position that the real province of poetry is 
truth and not fiction, in the sense of unreality. So far as it 
departs from truth in its spirit or essential meaning, it is not 
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poetry in the highest and truest sense. We might verify this 
by the well-known fact that the highest and profoundest utter- 
ances of the Bible are poetic utterances; that the best produe- 
tions of the world’s literature in all ages, those which contain 
the greatest thoughts and awaken the deepest and most per- 
manent response in the human soul, have come to us in the 
form of poetry; that the greatest poets have been among the 
profoundest thinkers, and the greatest philosophers have been 
essentially poets; and finally, that the primitive and true con- 
ception of the poet or bard was that of an inspired seer, wates 
or prophet, a revealer of things beyond the ken of ordinary 
mortals. Again, the poetic faculty of imagination is essentially 
a truth-discerning and truth-depicting faculty. It is preémi- 
nently the eye of the poet, “the vision and the faculty 
divine,” by which he discerns things hidden from sense and 
reason in its ordinary workings. It is the pioneer and torch of 
reason, which she sends on before to explore the way and 
guide her footsteps; or rather, it is reason itself kindled to 
its intensest glow, and lighting up the universe with its pene- 
trating luster. This view is confirmed by the poets themselves. 
Coleridge defines imagination as the esemplastic power, which 
moulds or frames into one the formless and chaotic elements 
of thought and feeling, and so is in the truest sense a creative 
faculty. It is not less a seeing or discerning power, involving 
a rational discernment of the truth or idea to be embodied in 
form. It is thus distinguished from fancy, which is only a 
modification or combination of images already in the memory, 
according to a law of casual association or outward resemblance. 
Talfourd observes, “ There are vast and eternal realities in our 
nature, which reason proves to exist, which sensibility feels 
after and finds, and which imagination beholds in clear and 
solemn vision, and pictures with a force and vividness which 
assures their existence even to ungifted mortals. Its objects 
are the true, the universal and the lasting. Like the telescope, 
it not only magnifies intellectual objects, it brings them nearer 
tous. Of all the intellectual powers it is the most unerring.” 
And Wordsworth himself calls it, in the Prelude, 
‘** But another name for absolute power 


And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood.” 
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In his preface to his Poems, he calls poetry the “ breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge ; the impassioned expression which 
is in the countenance of all science.” As the human counte- 
nance has expressions and spiritual meanings which are beyond 
physiology to explain, but which a vital soul in sympathy with 
the soul behind it can read and interpret,—so the poet, through 
the subtle all-discerning power of imagination, and a soul in 
sympathy with the soul and spirit of nature, penetrates her 
shows and symbols and interprets them for other men. He 
also uses them as language to express his own thought, submitting 
the shows of things to his own sovereign mind, as the master, as 
well as minister and interpreter of nature. Herein we see the 
difference between the truth of poetry and the truth of science. 
The latter respects the nature and constitution of things, and 
is addressed to the understanding; the former respects the 
meaning of things, and is addressed to the imagination, and 
through this to the soul, or feeling intellect. Science analyzes 
and dissects, that she may learn how a thing is made and put 
together ; poetry studies with reverent eye the life and soul of 
things, that she may learn their innermost divine secret, and 
their relationship to the life and soul of man. The imagina- 
tion aims to possess itself of the life of whatever thing it deals 
with, while the scientific faculty ignores and kills the life by 
its dissecting and analyzing processes, and deals only with the 
dead matter that is left. The truth of poetry is not the truth 
of science, but it may be only the more really and profoundly 
true. Its outward form, or the imagery in which it is clothed, 
contradicts the scientific fact, as this fact itself, or the truth of 
science, often contradicts the sensible appearance—as when we 
say the sun rises and sets: and poetry deals with things as they 
seem and not as they are. But the truth of poetry is within 
and behind its form, and is not measured by it. Poetry is the 
highest form of Art; and art seeks to convey truth not in 
logical propositions, or by physical analysis, but by expression. 
Hence the antithesis of poetry, as Coleridge has shown, is not 
prose but science. The scientific spirit, so far as it dominates 
thought, is destructive to poetry and to all true art, because it 
deals wholly with the outward fact, while the latter aims to 
express the ideal and the spiritual. 
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Furthermore, the end of poetry is not, as is often said, pleasure 
or delight merely. Hedonism in art is as false and pernicious 
as it is in ethics. But it is truth in the form of beauty and life, 
which always gives delight to a sound and healthful mind. As 
a righteous man does right not for the reward of pleasure or 
profit it will afford him, but for righteousness’ sake, and from 
the love of moral excellence, which is inseparable from joy and 
is itself blessedness, so the true poet sings not to give himself 
or others pleasure, but to express his love of truth and beauty. 

This, too, disposes of the current notion that didactic poetry 
is not true poetry ; that the poet or artist must not be conscious 
of any moral aim or purpose in his work; that art exists and 
should be practiced for art’s sake, irrespective of its subject or 
its moral tendency—a maxim adopted by the materialistic and 
“fleshly” schools, but condemned by every sound principle 
whether of art or morality. This principle carried out would 
deprive the world of the very best productions of art and 
poetry ; the masterpieces of Raphael and Michael Angelo, the 
many-hued allegory of Spenser, the divine poems of 
Dante and Milton, and even the best dramas of Shakes- 
peare; all of which are pervaded by a moral aim and pur- 
pose, not obtrusively put forth in didactic form, but hidden 
within them and distilled from them as their inmost spirit, as 
the dew is distilled from the atmosphere, or the aroma from 
the flowers. The lessons of truth and wisdom taught by the 
great poets are like the moral lessons of Nature within and 
behind its physical laws, which the scientist and artist of the 
modern degenerate school ignores, but which the greatest and 
best poets have always recognized, without which they would 
not be ¢rwe either to nature, or art, or the human soul. 

How Wordsworth himself regarded his poetic mission, and 
the spirit in which he entered upon and pursued it, is well 
known to all readers of his poetry, especially of his autobio- 
graphical poem, Zhe Prelude. This was not as a recreation, 
to amuse his leisure hours, but as a life calling and ministry, to 
which he was set apart and consecrated. He viewed himself 
as called and endowed of God for this high mission, to declare 
to the world those high truths and inspired thoughts which 
had come to him in his solitary walks among the mountains; 
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and he devoted himself to this work with a rare perseverance, 
a high-souled enthusiasm and unswerving faith, which neither 
poverty nor obliquy nor sneering criticism could for a moment 
shake. Probably no other poet save Milton has ever enter- 
tained so high and sacred an idea of his calling as poet, or pur- 
sued it with a more serene and lofty and independent spirit. 
To a friend who wrote him a letter of sympathy on occasion 
of a severe criticism of his poems, he replied: “Trouble not 
yourself upon their present reception ; of what moment is that 
compared with what I trust is their destiny ?—to console the 
afflicted ; to add sunshine to the daylight by making the happy 
happier; to teach the young and gracious of every age to see, 
to think, and feel, and therefore to become more actively and 
securely virtuous ;—this is their office, which I trust they will 
faithfully perform long after we (that is, all that is mortal of 
us) are mouldering in our graves.” 

Such a sublime confidence is itself a prophecy and guaranty 
of that which it believes. 

Let us now look at some of the truths or lessons by which 
Wordsworth fulfilled his high mission as a Spiritual Teacher. 

And first, he proclaimed as no other poet has done the sacred- 
ness and dignity of common things. The immense value and 
far reaching scope of this truth cannot be over-estimated, 
especially in an age marked by the decay of reverence, and 
when the tendency of thought is strongly in the direction of 
mere secularism and atheistic materialism. 3 

The doctrine of Plato, that everything is the product and 
embodiment of a divine idea, was the great conservative prin- 
ciple and breakwater against the flood of atheism in the high 
tide of Grecian thought and speculation. It afforded a rock 
on which philosophy could find a solid and religious basis, and 
opened an infinite realm for art and poetry by disclosing an 
ideal world behind and within the world of sense; and so it 
imparted a divine worth and meaning to the world. But the 
Christian doctrine of God as Spirit, as not only the Creator 
and Father, but the indwelling soul of all things—not in a 
pantheistic, but a personal sense—added a new value and sig- 
nificance to nature, which theology has but very partially 
appropriated, which modern science blindly and persistently 
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ignores, and which poetry has obscurely felt without perceiving, 
until Wordsworth gave it voice and clear expression. All read- 
ers of his poetry must acknowledge this, that underneath the 
plainest and homeliest exterior, whether in nature or human 
life, he has discovered and disclosed a soul of beauty, an ideal 
excellence and glory which not only makes it a fit subject of 
poetry, but enables us to look on all things and all men with 
new eyes. Whatever be the subject he treats, whether a 
mountain tarn or a mountain daisy, a Highland girl or a Cum- 
berland beggar, he sees in it what no other eyes have seen 
before, but which once disclosed can never be forgotten. 
This he does not by investing them with an ideal glory pro- 
jected from his own imagination, but by wncovering the glory 
and beauty that already lay unseen and disguised by a coarse 
and common exterior. Other poets have selected what is 
grand or beautiful to all eyes, or have seized on some striking 
character, or romantic incident, or tragic event, and made it 
the subject of poetry; but Wordsworth finds in the most com- 
mon and unnoticed objects and the most familiar facts of 
every-day life a world of poetry which needs but to be set 
forth simply and truly, by the same faculty that discerns it, to 
stir the deepest fountains of feeling and delight. What affects 
us most deeply in the tragic drama or the romantic ballad .is 
not the outward fact or circumstance, still less the rank or con- 
dition of the actor or sufferer, but that common nature whose 
moral grandeur or beauty in doing or suffering finds expression 
through these ; and this same human nature, with its loves and 
joys and sorrows, is found everywhere, and therefore the 
elements of poetry are everywhere. The beauty of the 
daisy or the celandine is part of the same beauty that blushes 
in the evening sky, or sleeps in the mountain lake; a looking 
forth through these tender eyes of the same heart and soul of 
Nature. Wordsworth saw and felt this, and so to him every- 
thing is full of poetry because full of truth and beauty. This 
enlargement of the field of poetry to embrace all things 
endowed with life, is a service to literature like that which 
Newton rendered to science when he enlarged the domain of 
the physical law of gravitation to embrace the universe. 

But this sense and revelation of the sacred worth and dignity 
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of common things has its root in something deeper than a mere 
poetic conception ; it reaches down to the inmost ground and 
reality of all created things, viz: their relation to God, in 
whom they live and have their being, and of whose thought 
they are the expression. It is the divine—the Christian 
synonym for the ¢dea/—that alone gives sacredness and dig- 
nity to things. This alone imparts beauty (which is essen- 
tially a spiritual attribute) to the flowers or the landscape, and 
sublimity to mountains, and awakens the emotions of reverence, 
awe, love, faith and joy, in the human heart. Strip the world 
and humanity of its divine element, as materialistic science is 
seeking to do, and nothing would be left for poetry or art, for 
love and reverence and “the joy of elevated thoughts,” any 
more than for faith or religion. 

What, let us now ask, has Wordsworth seen and disclosed in 
Nature which other poets have not? He has looked more 
deeply and thoughtfully into her countenance, and read there 
deeper and more spiritual meanings. He has leaned his ear 
more intently, and listened more reverently and with a calmer 
and wiser mind, to her many voices, and so has caught the 
finer strains and the deep, almost inaudible undertones of her 
many-chorded harmony. This reading by the poet of the 
spiritual meanings of nature implies the presence of a Mind or 
Spirit in nature, whose thought and feeling is expressed in the 
creation. To deny this is to deny the possibility of poetry and 
even of science; for science is the reading of God’s thoughts 
in nature, those laws or truths of reason whose counterparts 
exist in our own mind. Hence Kepler, on the discovery of 
these laws exclaimed in pious enthusiasm, “O, God! I think 
thy thoughts after Thee.” 

But truths of science and laws of reason are not the only 
thoughts in nature, any more than they are in us. Beauty 
and love and joy are laws of mind as well as mathematical 
order, and these too are expressed in what is called the ‘ face’ 
of nature. This face, no more than the human countenance, 
is no mere combination of forms and colors and utilities, but 
it has meanings and expressions too subtle to be apprehended 
or understood by the scientific faculty, which only a deep feel- 
ing soul can read, and which it is the province of the poet and 
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the artist to feel and interpret. It is more than a fancied re. 
semblance, or even a true analogy, when we speak of the smile 
of a dewy landscape lighted up with sunrise, or the frown that 
darkens a mountain’s brow when a cloud rests upon it, or of 
the joy and Jove expressed in a full-blown rose, which makes 
this flower the natural and chosen symbol of such affections. 
It is the recognition of a reality within what we call Nature 
which is the spirit of its forms, and is as true and spiritual as 
that we are conscious of in ourselves. When Wordsworth, in 
one of his finest sonnets, describes the deep peace of a summer 
evening : 
‘** It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 

The holy air is quiet as a nun, 

Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in his tranquility : 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea,” etc. 
Or when in the Excursion he describes the effect of sunrise 
beheld from a mountain’s summit : 


** The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love.” 


It is not the transfer of his own emotions to natural objects, 
but the recognition in nature of a spirit kindred to his own 
and awakening in him kindred divine emotions ; just as the 
philosopher or scientist recognizes in the laws of nature a 
reason or Jogos kindred to that which interprets them. It is 
the ‘peace of God’ which passeth the understanding of the 
scientist, and the love of God which passeth all mere knowl- 
edge—a self conscious peace and love which is expressed in the 
breathless air, the reposing ocean, and the silent faces of the 
clouds, and which the poet feels and gives utterance to. 

Wordsworth thus recognized a soul in Nature, with which 
the soul in man may commune, as well as a designing and con- 
structing mind—a pneuma as well as a logos—and to inter- 
pret this spiritual revelation was his mission as poet, as the 
interpretation of the latter is the mission of the scientist, or 
natural philosopher. 

Wordsworth is thus a realistic poet in distinction from a 
mere sentimental dreamer or creator of fictions woven by 
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fancy out of his own inner consciousness, with no correspond- 
ing reality in the world of things; in distinction also from 
those who deal only with outward facts, or the mere surface of 
life and nature. Realism, in its true and highest sense is the 
recognition of those realities which lie within and behind out- 
ward facts or phenomena, and which only a spiritual eye and a 
feeling soul can discern. The revelation of these inner and 
spiritual things, whether found in man or nature, is the true 
province of the poet and artist. Wordsworth early recognized 
and accepted this mission. As he declares in the Prelude: 
** Of these, said I, shall be my song, of these, 
If future years mature me for the task, 
Will I record the praises, making verse 


Deal boldly with substantial things, my theme, 
No other than the very heart of man.” 


With this mind and soul in Nature, this spirit within and 
behind its visible forms, the mind and spirit of Wordsworth 
has held earnest and deep communion. His sympathy with 
this spirit and his power to read and interpret its teachings, 
even the most subtle and mystic meanings is probably greater 
than that of any other poet. Other poets have been admitted 
to the outer court of nature, and worshiped within the temple ; 
he, as high priest, has entered the inmost sanctuary. Others, 
like Burns and Byron, have found in nature a reflex of their own 
tender sentiment or turbulent passion; Wordsworth has found 
truth and beauty unveiled, before which his soul has stood 
entranced in breathless awe and holy contemplation. The 
result of this appears in many of his best poems of nature, in 
which we may trace a growing sense of this communion, or a 
progressive revelation of this spiritual presence in nature. 
Readers familiar with his poetry will recall the descriptive 
poems entitled “ Nutting,” and “Influence of Natural Objects 
in Awakening the Imagination in Boyhood and Early Youth.” 
That noblest and profoundest of all “On Revisiting, Tintern 
Abbey,” marks the maturity of this intercourse, and is the 
utterance of a mind that has communed long and intimately 
with nature and learned the secret of her calm joy and patient, 
restful working. It may seem superfluous to quote from a 
poem which is, or should be, so familiar to persons of taste and 
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education; yet we are tempted to cite one or two passages for 
the sake of those who may not have read, or have forgotten 
them, and who need just such restoratives to heart and brain 
as the poet here describes, and which nature still offers to all 
that are weary and heavy-laden. 


‘* Though absent long, 
These forms of beauty have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 
But oft in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration. * * Nor less I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift 
Of aspect more sublime : that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened ; that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motions of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy 
We see into the life of things.” 


What this life is and whence derived, he tells us in words 
that are a key to Wordsworth’s conception of Nature : 


** And I have felt 
A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


The influence of Nature in moulding the mind and character 
through communion with its forms, is here explained. It is 
not the influence of mere material objects, of mute, insensate 
things, which could only materialize and harden, but of a 
spiritual presence and power kindred to that of man and 
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addressing it through these natural objects. The symbolism of 
nature, or that wonderful analogy and correspondence between 
the physical and the spiritual world, on which all language is 
based, but which baffles all science to understand, here also 
finds partial explanation. It is not, as Prof. Drummond asserts, 
the presence and working of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” which is a confounding of the two, and a contradic- 
tion in terms as well as a falsity in fact, for spirit gives law to 
nature, not nature to spirit ; but it is the manifestation and ex- 
pression of spiritual realities in material forms, as thought is 
expressed or revealed in words, or as the soul is manifested in 
the body. The seen is the veil and symbol of the unseen, the 
material, of the spiritual. The beauty that is seen and felt in 
nature, but which is no part or attribute of matter, and which 
no natural law can explain, is the spiritual streaming through 
and glorifying the natural; it is the golden fringe on the 
edges of the cloud, betokening a world of light and glory 
beyond it. With such a view of nature as Wordsworth enter- 
tains, as no mere material and mechanical system, but a living 
organism penetrated throughout with soul and spirit, with 
whieh the spirit of man may commune as with a great, ever- 
present companion and teacher, it is hardly a personification 
when he says toward the close of the same poem : 
‘* This prayer I make. 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her. ’Tis her privilege 

Through all the years of this our life to lead 

From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings.” 

But it is his poems of Humanity that reveal perhaps the 
highest truth and disclose his profoundest thought. Here his 
special mission as a spiritual teacher is specially fulfilled. 
Here the distinctive principle of his poetry, the central truth 
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he was commissioned to reveal, viz: the sacredness and dignity 
of common things, is chiefly illustrated. Whatever be his 
theme, whether the prattle of a child by its cottage door, the 
song of a Highland girl, the talk of two farmers by the way- 
side, the discourse of a wandering peddler, or those domestic 
joys and sorrows that come to all, he impresses you with the 
inherent worth and sacredness of humanity, and the divine 
beauty there is in those common natural affections and humble 
charities we are so apt to despise or disregard. As he so 
beautifully says: 
‘* The primal virtues shine aloft, like stars ; 

The humble charities that soothe and bless, 

Lie scattered at the feet of man, like flowers.” 

Other poets have sung the former, and soared like Milton 
among the stars ; it was his chosen mission to sing the latter, to 
be the poet of the humble wayside flowers of humanity, and 
disclose their divine and heavenly beauty. It was the praise 
of a celebrated ancient author that “he touched nothing which 
he did not adorn.” It is the glory of Wordsworth that he 
touched nothing which he did not ennoble and sanctify. And 
what greater praise, what diviner work, can any man achieve 
than this? Next to that of the Redeemer of the world, and 
akin to it in its spirit and results, I know of none so grand and 
enduring. That he became such a poet, that he was able to 
see this divine beauty in humanity, was not the result merely 
of poetic insight, but of a profound philosophy. He had 
studied not only human nature, in his practical intercourse 
with men of humble life, but the Awman soul in the light of 
his own reflective consciousness and of Christian truth; and he 
saw in it, what our wise scientists cannot see or even conceive, 
a grandeur of origin, of being and of destiny which made him 
tremble ; compared with which this material universe is but 
a shadow, the mere reflection of its glory. 

His own conception of the nature and grandeur of his theme 
is given in the introduction to the Excursion, in words of won- 
derful power and suggestiveness : 

‘* Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love and Hope, 


And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 
Of blessed consolation in distress ; 
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Of moral strength, and intellectual power, 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the individual mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 

To conscience only and the law supreme 

Of that intelligence which governs all ; 

I sing: ‘ fit audience let me find, though few.’ 
So prayed, more gaining than he asked, the Bard, 
Holiest of men. Urania, I shall need 

Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth, or dwell in highest heaven, 
For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Deep—and aloft ascending breathe in worlds 

To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 

* * * * Not Chaos, not 

The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 

By help of dreams, can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 

Into our minds—into the mind of man— 

My haunt, and the main region cf my song.” 


This may seem extravagant to those who have never 
descended by reflection into the depths of their own spiritual 
being; and such will find little delight or even meaning in 


some of his poetry. But his high calling as a spiritual teacher 
is none the less to be fulfilled : 


—‘‘and by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures, while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
* * * * ~ to the external world 
Is fitted, and how exquisitely too, 
(Theme this but little heard of among men) 
The external world is fitted to the mind ; 
And the creation—by no lower name 
Can it be called—which they with blended might 
Accomplish : such is our high argument.” 


He who could write thus, with such ideas of the human 
soul and its relation to the universe, has little to fear from the 
reproach sometimes cast upon his poetry, of being childish in 
its simplicity. No profounder philosophy or deeper wisdom 
was ever taught by sage or seer than that which underlies some 
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of his very simplest poems ; pellucid asa well, but soundless as 
the sea, reminding us of some of those utterances of the Great 
Teacher, which a child can understand, but which an archangel 
cannot fathom. Sometimes this philosophy shoots up from 
some lowly subject into Alpine peaks of glittering and massive 
splendor ; as in the celebrated Ode on the “Intimations of 
of Immortality from the Recollections of Early Childhood.” 
This ode, says Emerson, “ marks the highest limit which the 
tide of poetic inspiration has reached in England within this 
century, or, indeed, since the days of Milton.” 

Many, doubtless, regard this poem, as it was pronounced 
when first published, an unmeaning rhapsody ; but those of 
profoundest thought and deepest and tenderest sensibility will 
thank God for it, as for a new revelation. The subject is one 
of the most mysterious in this our mysterious being, yet the most 
fascinating to a thoughtful mind—the early dawn of conscious- 
ness in childhood, and the source of those first ideas or obscure 
intimations of the infinite and eternal, which cannot come from 
things of sense, which precede them in order of being if not of 
time, and which, like the crimson glow of sunrise on the clouds, 
must come from a world beyond the world. These mysterious 
visitings and morning gleams— 


—‘‘ those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised,”— 


—these foregleams of immortality which in most men are for- 
gotten with their cradles and childhood dreams, linger in poetic 
and reflective souls and shed a supernal radiance on the world 
and all their after life, giving a “splendor to the grass and a 
glory to the flower,” which gradually fades, like a gorgeous 
sunrise, into the light of common day. 

The charge is sometimes made that Wordsworth in this Ode 
teaches the Platonic doctrine of preéxistence. This may be 
allowed in the sense that all things preéxist in their causes, 
and the human soul has its cause and origin in God, and not 
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in nature; but in the sense of a conscious preéxistence, the 
charge can only be made by those who ignore the distinction 
between poetry and philosophy strictly such, or between the 
substance of a truth or doctrine and the form or symbol in 
which it is conveyed. It may be questioned, indeed, whether 
Plato himself meant to teach this doctrine as ordinarily under- 
stood, or whether its form is not a parable founded on the 
analogy, rather than identity, between our innate knowledge 
of certain primary truths, and that which we call reminiscence. 
Be this as it may, the sublime truth here taught, of the soul’s 
true origin and destiny, its divine and celestial outfit, as it 
“cometh from afar ;” for 
‘* Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home ;”— 


this high and true doctrine, accordant both with Scripture 
and divine philosophy, is one which cannot be too deeply pon- 
dered in these days of shallow empiricism and atheistic materi- 
alism. Immortality, which from a mere scientific stand-point, 
on the basis of natural law, is a dream or a delusion, is here 
seen to be but a return, with larger experience and expanded 
powers, to the country from whence we set out. 


‘* Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


The man who has bathed his soul in the ocean waves of this 
immortal Ode, has received a spiritual baptism that will effect- 
ually save him from materialism and atheism; and he will be 
little likely to turn to the muddy slime of Darwinism to find 
the origin of man’s being. 

With such faith in the immortality and sacred dignity of 
man, we may expect Wordsworth to be a teacher of reverence— 
that lesson most needed to be learned in our times; for rever- 
ence with us has become a lost and almost forgotten virtue. 
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Reverence for the Past, whose wisdom is not wholly superseded 
by the science of to-day ; reverence for Nature, who is somewhat 
older than we, and has some secrets and laws we have not yet 
discovered ; reverence for Beauty, as the seal set by God on 
the perfection of his works; above all, reverence for Humanity 
in its lowest and humblest forms, as possessing even in its 
degradation the image of God; reverence for those human 
affections that sweeten and sanctify our life ;—this is the spirit 
that breathes from every page, and almost every line, of 
Wordsworth. Take a single example from the many that 
might be cited: 
‘* Know that pride 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing hath faculties 

Which he hath never used, that thought with him 

Is initsinfancy. * * * Be wiser, thou! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to love. 

True dignity abides with him alone 

Who in the silent hour of inward thought 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart.” 


The high moral tone of his poetry is felt like an invigorating 
breeze blowing from his own mountains, in contrast with the 
heated and often miasmatic air that breathes from some of our 
modern poets. There is one poem that combines and concen- 
trates this moral tone with a force and beauty that is without 
a parallel in literature, viz: his immortal Ode to Duty, which 
Mr. Hutton has pronounced “one of the sublimest poems of 
our language.” We scarcely know of a more healthful tonic 
for a young person to take, with which to brace his moral 
nature, as well as to enrich his memory. This is one of the 
last subjects which a mere sentimental poet would think of 
treating. We are apt to think of Duty as a stern taskmaster, 
whose countenance is anything but fair, and whose menacing 
rod is a thing of terror and not of beauty. In the conception 
of the poet, this “Stern Daughter of the Voice of God” is 
transformed into a benignant and celestial power, the friend 
and helper of man, who brings strength and victory and peace, 
and so true freedom, who 
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‘From vain temptations doth set free, 
And calms the weary strife of frail humanity.” 
The sublimest strain is reached when the poet transfers, in the 
transport of imagination, the law of moral to physical natures, 
and contemplates the same law and bond of Duty as holding 
the spheres in their orbits, and so “preserving the stars from 
wrong,” as keeping the heavens themselves fresh and strong 
by its inspiring might. 
“Stern Lawgiver! Yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace, 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face. 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads. 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong.” 
It has spmetimes been objected to Wordsworth’s poetry, that 
while it is full of natural religion it is lacking in the Christian 
and evangelical spirit, at least in the distinctive truths of the 
Christian faith. He has also been accused of pantheism in his 
views of God and Nature. But the student of his writings 
will find that the God whom he recognized as breathing 
through the natural universe, and whose presence he felt as 
“something far more deeply interfused,” was to him no mere 
diffused essence without personality or love, but the Father of 
all, never for a moment lost in his own works, but an indwelling 
Spirit, kindred to his own, and with whom he held spiritual 
communion. His pantheism is that of the inspired writers 
who conceived of God as the immanent life and moving power 
of all things, “in whom we live and move and have our being.” 
If he makes Nature the medium of his communion with God, 
rather than those theological conceptions and phrases in which 
religious thought and feeling is more wont to be expressed, it 
is because it is a more real language, one, too, sanctioned by 
such poets and holy men as Moses and David in their sublime 
odes and psalms, which are full of the glory and presence of 
God in nature. That Wordsworth did find in nature a medium 
of real and immediate communion with God, we have proof in 
many passages of his poetry. Lovers of Wordsworth will 
recall that fine passage in the “ Excursion,” already alluded to, 
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descriptive of sunrise as seen from a mountain summit, where 
the sublime spectacle awakens emotions that rise into the highest 
rapture of religious ecstasy. 
** In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffer’d no request ; 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 

That made him; it was blessedness and love. 

At the same time, we do not find in his poetry the distine- 

tive teachings and truths of Christianity, for Nature does not 
teach these truths. The religion of Nature is no equivalent 
of Christianity, and can be no true substitute for it. Although 
the God revealed in Nature and in Christ is the same being, 
Nature is no Gospel; it does not reveal the love of God ina 
way to lead to repentance and reconciliation. This Christian- 
ity alone does through the incarnation and the cross. Yet to 
one already reconciled and brought into union with God 
through Christ, Nature presents a revelation, and a medium of 
communion and of worship which is even needful for the 
health and growth of the soul, and the perfection of its re- 
ligious as well as intellectual culture. The defect of this is 
seen in the too exclusively scholastic type of religion and theol- 
ogy which prevails; in the rationalism that pervades even our 
most orthodox interpretations of Christian doctrine ; and in the 
almost total divorce which exists between the teachings of the 
pulpit and those of Nature, while in the discourses of the 
Great Teacher the natural and the spiritual were constantly 
blended. We need less of logic and more of poetry, or poetic 
insight, in our religious conceptions. A little more of this re- 
ligion of Nature, such as may be learned from Wordsworth, 
combined with that of the church and the prayer-meeting, 
would enlarge and enrich not only our theology but our whole 
religious life, and especially our charity, our reverence and our 
sympathy with all that lives. As Coleridge has beautifully 
said : 


” 


‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 
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We feel, in concluding this brief tribute, that we have very 
imperfectly rendered account of the many lessons of spiritual 
truth and wisdom learned years ago by the study of this great 
t. What these have been to us in the formative period of 
thought and character, the help, delight, inspiration and solace 
they have afforded in after years, cannot be communicated. 
Most of these lessons are too deep and subtle to be conveyed 
in words, but must be learned at the feet of this great Teacher 
by long and intimate communion with his spirit, even as he 
himself learned them by communion with the heart and spirit 
of Nature; by reverently listening to those voices with which 
she speaks not to the ear, but to the soul and spirit of man. 

We would earnestly entreat the young, whose intellectual 
and moral tastes are in the process of formation, not only to 
read, but to study, and become familiar with this great intellec- 
tual and moral poet, who has been fitly styled, ‘ Friend of the 
wise and Teacher of the good.’ “The careful and reverential 
study of Wordsworth,” it has been truly said, “is in itself a 
moral and intellectual education of a very high order.” We 
know of no better antidote to counteract the shallow and cor- 
rapting sensationalism and materialism of the day, by awaken- 
ing reflection, reverence and faith; by opening those nether 
springs within the soul whence issues all that is noble and pure 
and worthy in human life and hnman character. A mind 
filled with such treasures of thought and sentiment as Words- 
worth brings, an imagination chastened and purified by such 
imagery as he presents, and a communion with Nature such as 
he alone of all poets holds and teaches, will be the surest safe- 
guard against moral corruption and intellectual prostitution, 
and will tend in these days of unbelief to keep alive and to 
strengthen our faith in God and humanity. 

As a spiritual teacher, then, we think we have shown that 
Wordsworth has not transcended, but fulfilled the true end of 
poetry, which is identical with that of the prophet—to be first 
of all the seer, and then the revealer in language befitting their 
dignity, of moral and spiritual truth, ideal and divine realities, 
of things unseen and eternal. As one of the latest and best of 
English critics has said: “In the world of Nature, to be a re- 
vealer of things hidden, the sanctifier of things common, the 
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interpreter of new and unsuspected relations, the opener of 
another sense in men; in the moral world to be the teacher of 
truths hitherto neglected or unobserved, the awakener of men’s 
hearts to the solemnities that encompass them, deepening our 
reverence for the essential soul, apart from accident and cir- 
cumstance, making us feel more truly, more tenderly, more 
profoundly, lifting the thoughts upward through the shows of 
time to that which is permanent and eternal, and bringing 
down on the transitory things of eye and ear some shadow of 
the eternal, till we 
** Feel through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness ”’— 

this is the office which he will not cease to fulfil, as long as the 


English language lasts.” 


HENRY M. Goopwin. 





Profit-Sharing. 


Articte IlL.—PROFIT-SHARING AS A METHOD OF 
REMUNERATING LABOR. 


SOME LIMITATIONS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


Co6PERATION and profit-sharing are the two expedients 
by which it is now most often proposed to avoid undesirable 
antagonism between the employer and the employed, or, as it 
is commonly phrased, between Capital and Labor. 

Codperation, although by no means the panacea which its 
more ardent advocates would have us believe, has this much in 
its favor, that when it is properly organized it is a legitimate 
and logical method of conducting business enterprizes. It is 
then simply the contribution of the small savings of persons of 
moderate means to a fund which forms the capital for a busi- 
ness undertaking, in the prosecution of which the contributors 
may or may not be themselves employed. If the business is 
one of production, as manufacturing, the contributors to the 
capital are expected to be the employees of their own establish- 
ment. If the business is one of distribution, as in the case of 
cooperative stores, they are not employees, but are expected to 
be purchasers. In the one case, in addition to such ordinary 
wages as their skill entitles them to receive, they also receive 
a share of such profits as may result, proportioned to the 
amount of their contribution to capital. In the other case 
they expect to reap their advantage partly in the form of 
profits on their investment, and partly in the way of pur- 
chases of what they need, at prices somewhat lower than 
the prevailing market rates. The only question then of im- 
portance to be considered in regard to codperation is, can 
the contributors afford to take the risks of the business? 
And the success of the undertaking depends on the ability of 
the management, and on the chances which attach to all busi- 
ness enterprises, and is subject in all respects to ordinary 
business laws. 

I know of no better example of a legal provision for 
true codperation than the Joint Stock law of Connecticut 
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which was framed with special reference to men of moderate 
means, the shares being allowed (and by the law as originally 
framed, required) to be but $25 each. Under this law codpera- 
tive enterprises have been conducted in Connecticut for fifty 
years and with as much success as they can expect to attain 
under any circumstances. In England, where the idea a few 
years since was a novel one, some experiments having met 
with rather marked success, the people were led to believe that 
they had at length discovered the philosopher’s stone, and a 
glamour was thrown over the whole subject which has been re- 
flected on this side of the Atlantic, and has bewildered the 
vision of many good but inexperienced people who did not 
appreciate that they had long had at their own doors, and 
in active operation, a legalized system combining all the 
advantages of this new-found English scheme. 

Profit-sharing proposes to pay the laborer by giving him: 
first, a stipulated fixed sum as wages, and second, a proportion 
of the profits of the business in which his employer is engaged 
in addition to his fixed wages. 

The advantages of this system are supposed to be: 1. That 
the laborer will be better paid. 2. That being interested in, 
and partly dependent on, the pecuniary success of the business 
about which he is employed, he will therefore be a better and 
more faithful workman. 38. That on this account his employer 
can afford to pay him more. 4. That, as anything which he 
gets beyond his fixed wages is paid out of profits and in pro- 
portion to profits, therefore his employer can well afford this 
extra compensation. 5. That it cultivates friendly relations 
between the employer and the employed. 6. That it increases 
industry and stimulates self-respect in the workingmen. 

The first thing we note is that the scheme is based on the 
assumption that the workingman is now underpaid. We will 
not therefore discuss this question, but, admitting the assump- 
tion, the inquiry is whether this is the best way, or, at any rate, 
a fairly good way, to raise the standard of wages. 

The second point is, that, being interested in the pecuniary 
success of the business, the employee will be a better and more 
faithful workman. This is one of the strong points with the 
advocates of the system, and, a priori, seems sensible and 
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reasonable. It is a matter not susceptible of demonstration, 
and in regard to which we cannot resort to statistics. I can 
only say that.from my experience and from my knowledge of 
the experience of others, I have not much confidence in the 
theory that because the workman has this small pecuniary in- 
terest in the result he will therefore be a better workman. The 
connection in his mind seems to be too indirect, if not too 
slight, to produce any such result. A workman of any energy 
and ambition is far more likely to be influenced by a desire for 
success and a sense of success in the immediate result of his 
work; a good tool; a well-finished product; a successful 
manipulation of any kind, which shows at once for itself; and 
aword of praise, a feeling of loyalty, or the esprit du corps of 
his class will go much farther in stimulating and in com- 
pensating effort than any feeling that his daily work will at the 
year’s end slightly enhance his wages. Even. small stock- 
holders in a corporation have not been found to be, on that 
account, any more desirable as workmen, or to have the suc- 
cess of the business any more at heart. A right to grumble 
and find fault or an endeavor to use their position in some in- 
direct way, for their advantage is far more likely to be the re- 
sult. Workmen as a rule when well treated, and especially 
American workmen, I have found to be a faithful and loyal set 
of people. And with them I have no fault to find. But I wish 
to put the thing precisely as it is, neither exaggerate nor set 
down aught in malice, and the result of my observation is that 
I would not give one penny more for a man as a workman 
simply because he had a slight pecuniary interest in the profit 
accruing to me, as the result of his labors. 

There is an enthusiasm and an interest which may be aroused 
among any organized body of men, by a leader or a manager 
who has a genius for it, that is of the greatest possible value in 
any enterprise the success of which depends upon the combined 
effort of numbers, whether it be storming a fortress or run- 
ning a factory. The basis of this is very largely that power 
of sympathy which we call magnetism, combined with a cer- 
tain will power, which makes a man a leader.. And the man of 
enthusiastic temperament and ready sympathy who would 
try profit sharing as an experiment would also be likely to be 
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a man who would have this sort of power, and would be led to 
attribute results to his profit-sharing scheme which were really 
wholly due to other causes. To my mind this accounts largely 
for those rose-colored reports which we occasionally get of the 
success of experiments of this kind. 

As to the pecuniary advantage to be derived by the work- 
man himself. The reasoning in favor of the value of the plan 
in this respect seems usually to proceed on the assumption that 
all business undertakings are profitable) We know, when 
brought face to face with this statement, that it is not so. But 
the extent to which it is not so, and the importance of it to this 
subject, is I fancy very much lost sight of, or greatly disregarded 
as an element to be considered in judging the value of this 
method of remuneration. 

A few statistics bearing on the subject may not be amiss, 
There are in the State of Connecticut twenty-three or twenty- 
four railroads. Now if we except a few that for reasons of 
policy have been leased by stronger roads, there are not more 
than four or five that are paying dividends to holders of the 
original stock. Now profit-sharing on the other nineteen, or say 
four-fifths of the whole, as a method of getting workman’s 
wages would have been a very poor investment for the workman. 
Again, when in 1880, the joint stock law of Connecticut was 
revised, twelve hundred corporations were wiped out of exist- 
ence at one time, because they had utterly failed to answer the 
hopes of their projectors, and had ceased to do business. How 
many non-corporate experiments showing failures of a similar 
sort this may represent we have no means to determine; but 
the corporate ones must be only a small portion of the whole. 

If I remember rightly the commercial reports give us an 
average of about two hundred failures for each week in the 
year; and these are bankruptcies where the business has come 
to an end, and are probably only a tithe of those that struggle on 
in a precarious existence without profit, waiting for something 
to turn up to save them from bankruptcy. Can the laborer 
wisely afford to take these risks? If any one says we do not 
mean that the laborer shall get any less regular wages, but shall 
receive an addition thereto by sharing in the profits, that 
reasoning seems to me fallacious. For while I do not put full 
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faith in laissez-faire, and think it worth while to make an 
effort that every man should get his just due, yet, the fact re- 
mains that, on the whole, supply and demand and competition 
will regulate the price of all things, labor included, no matter 
how you may try to measure it. And again, I regard the 
moral influence of a system whose tendency is to make the re- 
muneration irregular and uncertain, as it must be under this 
system, as very bad. If the workman succeeds in getting for 
a time extra pay he will be very sure to gauge his expenses by 
his hopes and will form habits of expenditure that can only be 
shaken off by pain and self-denial, and will be much more 
likely not to be shaken off at all. It seems to me that what 
the workman needs above all things for his moral and financial 
good is a definite price and a certainty of getting it. 

Suppose you are hiring a workman. He says, what wages 
do you offer? You say, $50 a month, and such a proportion of 
net profits. He very naturally asks, what will that be? Well, 
last year it was 3 per cent. on wages; year before 10 per cent. 
Year before that, nothing. Can’t tell till the year is through. 
You take your chayge with the rest of us. Now, if he isa 
sensible man, and has had a little experience, he will say, 
“Add 5 per cent. to the wages and say nothing about the 
profits.” This makes the wages a fixed sum and we come back 
to the old method. 

In these days of excitement, when walking delegates infest 
the earth and men’s heads are turned on the labor question, 
employers will fall in with popular whims to avoid strikes and 
other troubles, and by adopting profit-sharing or other popular 
devices, may succeed in doing so to their advantage; but these 
are temporary expedients and are not founded in business 
laws. 

It may be said that experiments of this sort have been suc- 
cessful. Doubtless this is so; but before measuring their 
value, as determining principles, we must endeavor to eliminate 
the personal equation. I once knew a school teacher, a man of 
remarkable success in his profession. His influence over his 
scholars and under-teachers was almost unbounded. “There is 
but one rule here,” he used to say to them, “and that one is 
not arule but an exception. It is this: In this school there 
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are no rules.” Another favorite remark was: “ We use text 
books here because they help to measure our work and keep 
us together, and they save some trouble, and besides, it is the 
fashion. But I hope no one puts much confidence in them, 
They are full of mistakes, and you have to be all the while on 
the watch.” 

Now that man’s personal influence was so great and the 
atmosphere of neatness and order which he induced so pervad- 
ing that the pupils and under-teachers would pick up chance 
scraps of paper from the school room floor and put them in 
their pockets lest he should see them, or because they had 
themselves become unable to endure any infraction of the gen- 
eral order which prevailed. But who would recommend this 
system, or lack of system, for general adoption, or how many 
teachers if they tried could make it work successfully? It 
might be an inspiration or a suggestion of value, but nota 
method. 

The case of that very worthy Frenchman, Edmond Leclaire, 
which has been so often quoted to show the benefit of profit 
sharing, is a perfect illustration of mistaking the power of per- 
sonal influence for the effect of a system. This was the case of 
a man prosecuting a business very simple in its nature, giving 
up his life with enthusiasm to a mingling of sentiment, business, 
philanthropy, and charity, able to impress his own will and 
methods on all about him, a sort of benevolent business despot 
who amused his people by letting them play at self-govern- 
ment while he really held the reins. A man so actuated, and 
so acting, could work out results highly praiseworthy in many 
respects, but of no value what ever as permanent and universal 
methods of business administration. 

It is a most excellent thing to induce workmen to practice 
economy, to learn temperance and to cultivate thrift; to have 
libraries and burial clubs and night schools and savings banks, 
and debating societies and private theatricals and church sup- 
pers; but that whole subject belongs to the domain of philan- 
thropy or Christianity, or sociology, and has only a loose and 
indefinite relation to questions of work and wages. 

If the plan of profit-sharing has the merit which some have 
supposed, it is destined to become general, or it should be; and 
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we must try to look at it as it would be if it were universal and 
legal and compulsory, at least to this extent, that when the 
workman was to receive a share of profit as a part of his wages 
he should have the power to enforce the demand. This must 
be a necessary part of the scheme, otherwise the profit-sharing 
becomes mere almsgiving. A Christmas turkey presented to 
a workmen at the end of a profitable year is a very excellent 
thing but it is not profit-sharing ; and yet I think many people 
regard the two as being precisely the same in principle. Now, 
suppose the plan of profit-sharing to be universal, and it simply 
comes to this, that it is an attempt to raise the wages of the 
country by a method which introduces an element having an 
interest strongly antagonistic to that of the business itself. The 
prime interest of the one being strength, permanency and 
growth, while the interest of the other is to abstract each year 
the largest possible portion of earnings. It may be said that this 
is always virtually the relative position of employer and em- 
ployed; but here, when as I am supposing, the system has been 
legalized, we have an interest coupled with a power; an element 
of annoyance, disturbance and positive danger ; a lever for the 
demagogue, an opportunity for the business rival, a harvest ripe 
for the sickle of the pettifogger. And,so far as the workman is 
concerned, it offers him a remuneration not secording to his 
industry or his ability or his deserts, but according to the suc- 
cess in business of the person or corporation which employs 
him ; a condition of things as it seems to me likely to be fatal 
to all our old fashioned notions of loyalty and to place both 
workman and wages on a speculative basis. 

When, too, this method of remuneration becomes general it 
becomes by universal law subject to the same conflicts, com- 
petitions, fluctuations and diminutions that attach to the pres- 
ent system of wages, and in obedience to these laws the amount 
paid as wages, as a whole, will settle down upon the same scale 
of proportion to production as would obtain under the ordinary 
method. 

There is considerable difficulty in treating this question 
satisfactorily in the form of an essay. This. grows out of the 
fact that the objections to the scheme are largely, in fact, 
mainly, of a practical character, and have to do with matters of 
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detail in business management. Sentiment and rhetoric are 
pleasing to our ears, while arithmetic, bookkeeping, legal prob- 
lems and the investigations of the minute details of business 
generally are dry and wearisome, and in short, make us tired, 
Yet in order to understand the probable effect of the applica- 
tion of any untried system we must imagine so far as is possible 
all the situations which will grow out of it and endeavor to 
anticipate their arithmetical, financial, and legal results. 

In a small way, where very few parties are concerned and 
the nature of the business is simple, profit-sharing may be 
adopted with success. As for instance in the common case of 
raising crops on shares. Here there can be no deterioration of 
plant, and in fact the capitalist really agrees to receive part of 
the product as a rent. 

It is not very infrequent to employ a salesman or other agent 
where an interest in profits constitutes a part of his compensa- 
tion, and these cases are cited as a proof of the practicability of 
profit-sharing. It is, however, usual in such cases to fix by 
contract some arbitrary method of estimating profits which 
relieves the subject of some of its embarrassments, and even 
then it is not free from difficulty and is usually only adopted 
to avoid a strike or something akin to it, or to reward special 
skill. 

Humanly speaking, it is impossible to lay down a rule for 
the estimation of profits in a complicated manufacturing busi- 
ness which would be likely to be accepted by those who were 
endeavoring to carry on and build up the business and also by 
those who, without having any other interest, looked to a par- 
ticipation in the profits as a method of payment for their labor. 
So long as the parties interested in the business all have the 
same kind of interest, that is as stockholders or partners, each 
in proportion to his investment, differences may be waived and 
difficulties bridged over and a certain amount of patience and 
hopefulness exercised, in the feeling that all are sharing alike, 
but so soon as you introduce this foreign element by which the 
workman regards the profit as a fund in part belonging to him, 
you lay the foundation for infinite trouble. It is not altogether 
easy to explain exhaustively in general terms why this should 
be so, especially to persons who have had no experience in the 
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conduct of complicated business, but I think I would feel 
pretty sure of assent to my proposition from any one who had. 

Let us take the case of a woolen mill working on goods 
designed for spring garments. It has a capital of $200,000, 
$100,000 is invested in plant. It can produce $400,000 worth 
of goods in a year, and must do so to work profitably. These 
goods must all be sold within a few weeks time in the fall. 
During all the rest of the year the mill is ranning and accumu- 
lating the goods. The commission merchant or selling agent in 
the city has stored the goods in a warehouse and the labor and 
material have been paid for by drawing drafts against the goods 
which are accepted by the agent and discounted by banks. The 
fiscal year of the mill ends in July. Eight or nine months’ pro- 
duction are on hand. Now, no one can tell at what price these 
goods will sell or even whether they may not have to be car- 
ried over to another season, with a heavy interest account run- 
ning against them. The mill manager will make up its 
accounts, putting in these goods at such a price as he thinks 
prudent, perhaps at cost, perhaps at the price he thinks they 
will bring. This is merely for the purpose of accounting. 
The risk is not over yet, and any assumed profit is speculative, 
but so long as no dividends are paid from these earnings and 
only stockholders are interested, no one is wronged. But now 
by the terms of the bargain the workmen are absolutely 
entitled in law to their proportion of these profits. They 
have finished their year’s labor and they want their reward. 
Here is material for difference of opinion, for litigation, for 
ruin. 

This is only one sample from an endless variety. Take 
another. A mill takes out an old engine—only worth its 
weight for old iron when once out—say $300, and puts in a 
new one costing $10,000. This was a necessity, because the 
old one was wearing out and in danger of giving out. Yet it 
hasrun the mill. The new one can do no more. The earning 
power is no greater. Common business sense says, charge this 
new engine to repairs. This is what would ordinarily be done; 
but that will take $10,000, or at least $9,700, out of profit 
account for that year. The workman says, is it right that I 
should pay with my wages of this year for a new engine which 
VOL, XL, 25 
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will last for eight or ten years? And, viewed from his stand- 
point, he has reason in his question. Yet it is doubtful whether 
from the manager’s point of view a single penny of that cost 
should appear in profit. He cannot afford to pay his stock- 
holder nor his workmen for the privilege of putting in a new 
engine, for he knows that system of bookkeeping would end in 
grief. 

Every manufacturer understands that when he builds his 
plant and when he buys or makes a new tool or machine, he to 
a large extent sinks the cost of what he thus invests. Except 
for the one purpose for which it is designed it is almost, and in 
many instances entirely, worthless. Any failure of success 
therefore involves substantially the loss of all that he has in- 
vested. He makes allowance for this, and his earliest profits 
under sound management will be used to make good that risk 
by charging off a liberal portion of his investment to profit and 
loss. 

This is the usual course in a new business and the course 
dictated by prudence. But this would be in direct opposition 
to the interest of the profit-sharing workman. 

Suppose again that on the last day of the year an establish- 
ment is destroyed by fire. It is insured for three quarters of 
its value, but the one quarter loss more than wipes out all the 
profit of the year. What are the rights of the workman? 
Then there is the question of allowance for bad debts and con- 
tingent losses, and many others of a similar nature. But I 
think I have said enough to indicate where the trouble lies. 
The special instances every one of experience can furnish 
for himself. 

That there is something fascinating in the idea that the 
laborer shall share in the profits of his work is not to be 
denied. That there are cases where it can be safely done is 
also true; but that as a general method of regulating wages, 
or a safe, successful, or satisfactory plan of general application 
to the conduct of business, it has any considerable merit, seems 
to me chimerical. 

We all know how much there is in the “art of putting 
things.” We sometimes get an altogether new and unexpected 
light by a slight variation in the form of statement. The Sul 
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tan in the story beheaded the unfortunate vizier who inter- 
preted his dream to mean that he should die before his sons, 
while he rewarded with gifts him who interpreted it that his 
sons should flourish in splendor after he had gone to his rest. 

Let us try a little change of statement in the profit-sharing 
problem. Suppose instead of saying that the workman shall 
have his wages and a portion of the profit, we say, he shall 
have his wages unless there is a loss, in which case he shall 
suffer a proportionate deduction. How many subscribers 
would you find to that theory. You see the hardship of it at 
once. And yet, if there is any such thing as a wage fund ora 
point towards which the price of labor gravitates, what else is 
this scheme of profit sharing, put it how you will, than that the 
workman’s wages, maximum and minimum, depend on the 
success of the business. The raison d’etre of profit-sharing is 
that in some way the workman should get higher wages be- 
cause they are rightfully his; because he earns them. The 
added portion is as much his by right as the fixed pertion; 
otherwise it is charity. And the operation of natural laws in 
ease of the general adoption of any such plan would so regulate 
prices that in the cost of living the increment would be 
reckoned with the original sum as a part of the wages due; and 
yet profit-sharing proposes that he shall lose a part of this, his 
lawful due, unless his employer so manages his business as to 
make enough to pay him in full out of a portion of the profits, 
No body of workingmen could safely take the risks of such a 
system, nor wotld they when they once saw clearly where it 
led. 

The practical difficulty in the application of profit-sharing to 
anything more than a very limited number of business opera- 
tions consists in the fact that it introduces two sets of people, 
both interested in the profits, but whose interests are of a very 
diverse nature. Only one party is interested in the preserva- 
tion of the capital. Only one party is interested in such a way 
that it can afford to submit to any present deprivation for the 
sake of future advantage, or at any rate will be likely to see 
the advantage of such submission. Yet this is frequently a 
matter of vital importance. And because their interests are 
diverse, one party will naturally be jealous and suspicious of 
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the other, and discord will ensue. So long as the workman is 
earning more than his neighbors he will be pleased and happy. 
If he receives less, which in any general application of the 
theory must frequently happen, he will be discontented. And 
it must never be lost sight of in all considerations of this sort 
that only a moderate proportion of business undertakings are 
successful. 

I began with admitting the assumption, for the purpose of 
the present paper, that our workingmen were underpaid. 
Whether this is ¢#rwe or not is an interesting and important 
question, but wholly aside from the one herein discussed, which 
is simply whether profit-sharing is a practicable and desirable 
method of increasing wages. When, however, one reads the 
elaborate statistics of Mr. Edward Atkinson, showing that a 
day’s work will buy more to-day than almost ever before in the 
history of the world, in which I believe his conclusions to be 
correct, although his methods have been criticized; when one 
notes the lavish extravagance in dress of our shop-girls and 
domestic servants; when we remember that patches, those 
homely evidences of domestic thrift, are now a matter of his- 
tory, and that our laboring people have bought their clothing 
ready made and thrown it aside when it needed mending until 
the use of the needle is almost a lost art among them; when 
we see every species of amusement supported by funds drawn 
from the working people, and when we further reflect that a 
large majority of the great capitalists of to-day were twenty 
and twenty-five years ago working for less wages per diem than 
the common day laborer is earning to-day ; and, furthermore, 
when we find that complaints of wages do not come from the 
industrious and prudent class but from the lazy and shiftless, 
have we not reason to suspect that there are other factors 
besides the amount of wages in the problem of success? Our 
working people see and desire and envy the result, but they 
wish to get it without the exertion and self-denial by which it 
has been achieved. They want the chestnuts of success, but 
they have no notion of burning their fingers at the fire of exer- 
tion. 

The problem with the workman or workwoman of to-day 
seems very largely to be how to render the least possible ser- 


vice and get the greatest possible pay. 
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I saw not long ago three men take hold of a bench of some 
weight to move it. It did not stir. They looked at each 
other. It was too much. They langhed. “ Did ye lift?” 
says one. “Nota hap’orth,” says the other. “ Nayther did 
I,” says the third. “ Now, let’s lift,” says one. So they lifted 
and the bench was moved. This is modern labor. On the 
other hand I look back to the early days of manufacturing in 
New England, and I am old enough to remember before the 
times had changed, when our workmen and workwomen were 
our native born population. When the manufacturer, if his 
credit was good enough, frequently borrowed his capital from 
the man whom he hired as a workman, who preferred his fixed 
day’s wages to the risks of business, but was very glad that 
some one else was willing to take that risk and to give him em- 
ployment and interest for his money. When strikes and strik- 
ers would have been scouted with contempt, when the work- 
man was a man, or a woman, as the case might be, who had his 
own plans for the present and the future, who lived in his own 
house and knew what to do with his money. He had read in 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, “Spend one penny less each day than 
thy clear gains,” and he saw the point of it. Where are these 
men now? They and their sons are the capitalists and 
financiers and bankers and merchants and clergymen and pro- 
fessors and lawyers and doctors of to-day, and the women are 
their wives and mothers. And what had they that the present 
generation of laborers lack? Only three things, and they are 
these: Industry, Honesty, Thrift. 

FREDERICK J. KINGSBURY. 
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Articte III].—PATRICK HENRY. 


Patrick Henry. By Moses Corr TyLter. American States- 
men Series. 12mo., pp. 397. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


WHILE the name Patrick Henry is one of the best known 
of the names of those who were conspicuous in the epoch of 
the birth of the nation, the man Patrick Henry is one of the 
least known. No boy who gets a fair common school educa- 
tion fails to become acquainted with the speech which carries 
this bright glory from generation to generation, and every 
one keeps through life the conviction that his place is in the 
front rank of our patriots and orators. How many learn any- 
thing more of him, even so much as the salient facts that he 
was the author of the Virginia resolutions of 1765 which first 
embodied in authoritative expression the under-current of popu- 
lar sentiment in the colonies regarding the motive of the Stamp 
Act ; that he was six times chosen Governor of Virginia ; that he 
was a lawyer of such standing that he was offered by Wash- 
ington the place of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; that the same discriminating judge of men 
earnestly besought him to accept the position of Secretary of 
State in his cabinet; that President John, Adams appointed 
him one of the three Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Pleni- 
potentiary to the French Republic “ with full powers to discuss 
and settle, by a treaty, all controversies between the United 
States and France,” ata critical juncture when wisdom and dis- 
cretion of the highest order were requisite? Besides those who 
for some reason have made a special study of the events of the 
time in which he lived, very few, we venture to think, of the 
vast number of admirers of Patrick Henry’s great speech can 
tell so much of his career. And the number is still fewer of 
those who can give any full account of the course and incidents 
of his life, the quality of his genius and the traits of his char- 
acter. 
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The information of most Americans on this subject is sum- 
med up in the knowledge, scant in its scope, but ineffaceably 
impressed, that he was an eloquent patriot of Virginia who 
made one tremendous incendiary speech in behalf of armed 
resistance to Great Britain’s aggressions on the rights of the 
colonies. The man who exclaimed: “I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death!” has a place in the admiration of ali youth quite as 
high as that of him who wrote “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident that all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

It is not difficult to account for the prevalent lack of infor- 
mation concerning Patrick Henry. In the first place the theatre 
of his action was the State of Virginia. He was a member of 
the first Continental Congress in 1774, and of the second in 
1775; but almost immediately after the adjournment of the 
latter he was appointed by the Virginia Convention Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the military forces of the State, and on 
the 29th of June, 1776, six days before the signing of the Dee- 
laration of Independence, he was chosen the first Governor of 
Virginia, in which office he served three years. At the end of 
that period he was again elected to the Congress, but declined 
the duty, and afterwards could never be induced to engage in the 
public service away from Virginia. Thus it happened that he 
had but brief part in the great affairs which made the conti- 
nental congress illustrious, nor ever had an office in the national 
service, although he might have had the highest in either the 
legislative or judicial department, and a place near the highest 
in the executive department. His fame therefore obtains no 
conspicuousness or extension on account of a pedestal of high 
office. That it extended during his life beyond the confines 
of the commonwealth in which he was born is due solely 
to the power and brilliancy of a genius that attracted attention 
from afar. In many respects his position and circumstances 
were analogous to those of the men who were Governors of 
States during the war of the rebellion, several of whom per- 
formed their part in a manner demonstrating their posses- 
sion of the highest qualities of statesmanship, and an ardor of 
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devotion to the common cause not inferior to that shown on 
any broader field of national affairs. The “ war governors” 
have been almost a distinct order among our public men ever 
since. Most of them have had under the national government 
careers of honorable service ; but John A. Andrew, in respect 
of the limitations of his public service, and its quality also, 
resembles the eloquent Virginian of the earlier crisis of Amer- 
ican patriotism. 

Furthermore, it has been the misfortune of Patrick Henry 
that he has not, until now, been presented to the apprehension 
of the generations succeeding his own in a clear light. He 
was himself singularly indifferent regarding his fame, so far as 
it depended upon the painstaking care public men often take 
to preserve and transmit to those who come after them the 
material for a just understanding of their acts. He seems to 
have been one of those who are content to do their work from 
day to day without taking thought of the duty of perpetuating 
by their own care a true record of their part in affairs. His am- 
bition does not appear to have been affected with distrust or 
jealousy. He shows no talent for insidious plotting in his own 
behalf, no habit of detraction. He died when Jefferson was in 
the mid course of his honors, and if he had any suspicion of that 
great man’s industry in backbiting, of which there is now a sorry 
accumulation of evidence, doubtless he regarded it with defiant 
contempt, trusting in the friends who appreciated and loved him 
to save his memory from harm. Conscious—he must have been 
conscious—of his extraordinary power and success in oratory, 
there is no evidence of an effort on his part to preserve any 
more enduring record of his triumphs than is furnished by the 
meagre journals of assemblies of which he was a member, and 
the reports of entranced listeners. And so it happens that of 
the speeches of the most Demosthenic of American orators 
there is extant scarcely a fragment, perhaps not a line, which 
he wrote down either before or after their delivery. 

One result of his indifference has been that all biographical 
attempts, until Professor Tyler undertook the task, have been 
pervaded by an uncertain and shadowy quality which left the 
reader much in doubt whether they were more akin to history 
orto myth. Mr. Wirts’ Life of Henry had the advantages 
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and the disadvantages of being written, while many who were 
his active contemporaries in public life were still alive to 
give whatever information their recollection or their interest 
might prompt. There can be no question of Mr. Wirt’s dili- 
gence or of his serious purpose to do justice,—no more ques- 
tion of these, than of the obvious fine writing with which in the 
paucity of definite and trustworthy information, parts of 
the work are padded out. How grossly he was misled in some 
cases, misled to the prejudice of his hero as well as of the 
truth, misled by those who ought to have known better and 
upon whose report he was justified in relying, Professor Tyler 
shows by indubitable proofs; but not in ahy wanton disparage- 
ment of Mr. Wirt’s work, of which he says: “Anyone who 
will take the trouble to ascertain the enormous disadvantages 
under which Mr. Wirt wrote, and which, as we now know, 
gave him great discouragement, will be inclined to applaud him 
for making so good a book, rather than to blame him for not 
making a better one.” Yet this was the first and the last 
authority in literature entitled to serious consideration as an 
account of Patrick Henry's character and career which his 
countrymen have had hitherto; and it was written seventy 
years ago. Recollecting what has been done in the interval 
for the fame of Henry’s great contemporaries, for Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Madison, for John Adams and Samuel 
Adams, not to mention others, it is not strange that the 
popular notions regarding him who was their worthy compeer, 
have become somewhat vague and dim. 

If there has been long waiting for a just record, it is a com- 
pensating satisfaction to know that at last the work has been 
done in a fit and adequate manner. Professor Tyler has ex- 
plored with patient industry, the accessible sources of knowl- 
edge. Not only has he searched the mass of published matter 
relating to the epoch of the revolution, but he has been gener- 
ously assisted by the possessors of yet unprinted material con- 
cerning those times, and especially by the descendants of Pat- 
rick Henry. The information he has thus gathered is more than 
merely additional to what was known before. - It reveals new 
conditions and features, confirms some opinions that were only 
conjectures and overturns judgments that were believed to 
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be founded on ample evidence. One closes the book with 
assurance that now he knows what sort of a man Patrick Henry 
was, and what is better, with assurance that whatever mystery 
or errors regarding him may have existed hitherto, he appears 
not inferior or weaker, but worthier and more heroic in the 
clearer light. The fuller truth brings no mortification for his 
admirers. 

One just method of measuring great men is by what they 
actually achieve, not for themselves in the way of place or 
honors, but for their country and mankind, by wisdom and 
weight of influence. Let this test be applied to Patrick Henry’s 
statesmanship. 

In May, 1765, he was chosen a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses,—as the colonial legislative body of Virginia was called, 
—for the county of Louisa, to fill a vacancy. When he took 
his seat is not known. The first mention of his presence in the 
journal of the body is on the 20th of May. He had been in Wil- 
liamsburg, then the capital, but twice previously, once five years 
before when he went to be examined for admission to the bar, 
and once earlier in the same session to argue an election case. 
He was a country lawyer with only a local practice, and 
could have known personally but few of his associates. It 
was in this same month that a copy of the Stamp Act was 
received in Virginia, and on the 29th of May, which was the 
29th anniversary of his birthday, the House of Burgesses went 
into committee of the whole to consider what must be done. 
Whether the accustomed leaders of the body, many of them 
veterans and used to undisputed sway, had any definite pur- 
pose or plan does not appear. But as soon as the house was in 
committee this rustic novice in statecraft, without having con- 
sulted them, rose and offered a series of resolutions which he 
had written on the blank leaf of a law book, resolutions so 
defiant and uncompromising that their character, even more 
than the audacity of their author in presuming to offer them, 
shocked the sense of propriety of the group who expected to 
formulate and direct the action to be taken. Upon these reso- 
lations there was a terrific debate protracted through two days, 
characterized, in the language of Jefferson, who listened in the 
lobby, by “torrents of sublime eloquence from Mr. Henry,” 
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and in which nearly every one of the veteran leaders of public 
opinion in Virginia opposed the new member with all their 
power and all theirart. The result was the passage of five of 
the resolutions. On the afternoon of that day Mr. Henry 
mounted his horse and started for home. On the next day the 
old leaders reasserted their influence sufficiently to rescind 
one of the resolutions regarded as most dangerous; but the 
report of their passage was already on its way to the other col- 
onies. These were the famous Virginia Resolutions, which 
greatly influenced the course of all the other colonies with 
referenee to the Stamp Act. 

From that date to the day of his death Patrick Henry, when- 
ever he chose to do it, exercised a stronger influence in Vir- 
ginia than any other citizen, and the occasions were rare when 
he did not bear down all opposition, no matter by what com- 
bination it was supported; nor was he other than first in his 
own party in any contest. There was scarcely an important 
conference had, or action taken, by the patriots of Virginia, 
from the time when he burst upon their astonished apprehen- 
sion as a natural leader of men, in which he did not have a 
leading part. His counsel in deliberation about what ought 
to be done was not less highly esteemed than his advocacy of 
what had been agreed upon. In 1774 George Mason, who was 
a participant in the anxious conferences of the patriots at the 
time when the House of Burgesses was dissolved by the royal 
governor, wrote in a letter to Martin Cockburn: “He is by 
far the most powerful speaker I ever heard. . . . But his elo- 
quence is the smallest part of his merit. He is, in my opinion, 
the first man upon this continent, as well in abilities as in 
public virtues.” 

The notion has obtained that in the continental congresses of 
which he was a member he did not figure as a man of capacity 
except in debate. This is due to misrepresentations of his 
conduct and standing by Mr. Wirt in his book, and Mr. Wirt’s 
information was obtained directly from Jefferson. But Jeffer- 
son’s opinion was not that of John Adams, who in a letter to 
Jefferson, written long after the occasion, said that “in the con- 
gress of 1774 there was not one member except Patrick Henry 
who appeared . . . sensible of the precipice, or rather the pin- 
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nacle, on which we stood, and had candor and courage enough to 
acknowledge it.” The testimony of others and the journals of 
the body make it plain that Jefferson did less than justice to 
Henry in this particular. The list of important committees on 
which he served in either congress supplies convincing evidence 
that his associates regarded him as an eminently wise and prac- 
tical man of affairs upon whom the severest drudgery of legisla- 
tive business could safely be imposed. It always has been the 
the case, and probably it always will be the case, that men who 
have not the gift of eloquence are apt to comfort themselves with 
a notion that in other respects they are superior to the orator. 
Undoubtedly there are men whose only conspicuous usefulness 
is that of rhetorical declamation, as there are men whose use- 
fulness is most conspicuous in closet councils, or in writing 
novels, or in making money, or in posing in drawing rooms; 
but some are intrusted with more than one talent, and know 
how to use all they have with advantage and honor. That 
Henry was merely an inspired rhetorician is a notion that may 
be consigned to the limbo where repose the notions that Crom- 
well was merely an ambitious hypocrite, and Washington a 
mediocre general and statesman who accomplished slowly and 
weakly things that were more honorable than difficult. 

It was in the interval between the first and second congresses 
that Henry made his famous speech in support of his own 
resolutions for arming the Virginia militia. The second 
revolutionary convention of Virginia met on the 20th of 
March, 1775, and on the 23d Patrick Henry introduced the 
resolutions. They encountered a determined opposition, for 
what reason it has never been certainly discovered. The pre- 
tence that they were considered premature, when other colonies 
had already taken a similar course, and the congress had almost 
explicitly recommended it, does not seem adequate. In view 
of all the circumstances, Professor Tyler’s inference, from an 
analysis of the situation, that the motive of the opposition was 
a combination of hostility on the part of older politicians to 
Henry’s assumed leadership, and alarm at his manifest purpose 
to place Virginia in the attitude of abjuring all hope of a 
peaceful solution of existing difficulties, is not unreason- 
able. What he may have said when he brought forward the 
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resolutions is not known. The memorable speech was made 
in reply to those who opposed them, a formidable number, and 
decided their fate. Patrick Henry was chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed in accordance with the resolutions to prepare 
a plan for organizing the militia, and among his associates were 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Richard Henry 
Lee. They reported on the following day, the 24th, and their 
report was adopted on the 25th. On the 27th the Convention 
adjourned. The next we hear of the orator he is Captain 
Henry, marching at the head of a large body of the Virginia 
militia to demand from Governor Dunmore the restitution 
of a quantity of powder that had been taken away from a 
colonial storehouse by him. The powder was not returned, but 
the Governor made haste to pay Captain Henry a satisfactory 
price for it. This affair happened not long after the Lexington 
affair in Massachusetts, and, although bloodless, it served the 
same purpose of precluding hope of a peaceable settlement 
with the mother country. 

Thus it is clear that from the beginning Patrick Henry was 
a man of deeds, an originator of policies, an organizer of 
designs, a leader in action, a practical statesman, not merely an 
advocate and debater. What Jefferson said to Webster fifty 
years afterward: “ After all, it must be allowed that he was 
our leader in the measures of the revolution in Virginia, and 
in that respect more is due to him than to any other person. 
He left us all behind,” is much juster than the information he 
furnished to Mr. Wirt. It was natural that such a leader 
should be chosen the first Governor of Virginia under the con- 
stitution he had an important part in framing. This office he 
held by successive elections for three years, the first three years 
of the war, and as long as the constitution permitted it to be 
held by one person without an interval. There is abundant 
testimony to his efficiency as an executive and administrative 
officer, not the least important being the constant confidence 
and reliance of Washington; but a specific consideration of 
this period must be omitted here. 

One action of his, coming within the scope of the test now 
being applied, should be brought into view if many others are 
passed by. This is his opposition to the adoption of the con- 
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stitution of the United States, as framed by the convention of 
1787. It is unnecessary to discuss, his motives. There can be 
no question that they were patriotic and honorable. Professor 
Tyler’s consideration of this matter is candid and satisfying, 
He feared, as many others then feared, that the scope of pow- 
ers lodged by that instrument in the national authority in- 
volved peril to liberty and to the rights of the people because, 
in the first place, there was no definite and express enunciation 
and reservation of rights, and, in the second place, recent 
notorious incidents indicated a disposition on the part of the 
Northern and more powerful section to yield to a foreign power 
control of the navigation of the Mississippi River, which was 
considered an oppressive and unjustifiable sacrifice of vital in- 
terests of the Southern people. Upon Patrick Henry devolved 
the leadership of the opposition in the convention. The debate 
lasted twenty-three days, and on each of eighteen days Henry 
made at least one speech, and on some days two and three. At 
the organization of the convention the friends of the constitu- 
tion counted on a majority of 50 votes in a total of 170. At the 
end of the debate the constitution was adopted by a ma- 
jority of but 10 votes, and this result was obtained only in 
connection with an express assertion of the understanding of 
Virginia that the State retained every power not expressly 
granted, and the passage of a resolution promising to recom- 
mend amendments to Congress. As soon as this action was 
accomplished Henry organized a campaign to elect members 
of Congress committed to favor a revision of the instrument. 
It must suffice to say that to the agitation which he prosecuted 
in Virginia and stimulated throughout the union is probably 
due the incorporation in the constitution of the ten amend- 
ments sometimes called “the constitution of 1789.” The ex- 
perience of a century has vindicated the wisdom of these ex- 
press affirmations of State and individual rights, and likewise 
the sagacious statesmanship of those who insisted that such 
guarantees were essential for the public safety. 

Another proper test of the greatness of a public man and 
the substantial quality of his influence is a consideration of the 
opposition he encounters. He who succeeds by the default or 
incapacity of opposition establishes no firm title to the possession 
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of transcendent power. Patrick Henry’s triumphs were the 
rewards of conquering in hard battle opponents capable of con- 
tending on equal terms with the ablest in the land. There 
was no dearth of great men in Virginia when he maintained 
among them a confessed supremacy. In the House of Bur- 
gesses upon which he precipitated the resolutions on the Stamp 
Act, were Landon Carter, Richard Henry Lee, George Wythe, 
Edmund Pendleton, Benjamin Harrison, Richard Bland, and 
Peyton Randolph, the latter the King’s attorney-general in the 
colony. Three of these names appear among the signatures to 
the Declaration of Independence, and all were at the earlier 
date distinguished and experienced in public life. Not one of 
them was privy to Henry’s intention, and so far as is known 
none of them supported, while most, if not all, were actively 
hostile to, the resolutions when presented. George Johnson, 
member for Fairfax, alone is mentioned by Jefferson as Henry’s 
supporter in the debate. 

When, in the second Virginia convention, he introduced his 
resolutions looking to an immediate arming of the militia, and 
was met with determined opposition by able leaders of opin- 
ion, he was not the obscure country lawyer with whom they 
contended ten years previous. He was as well known, and 
had as secure a place in public esteem as any among them, but 
nevertheless they challenged his leadership and were over- 
thrown in a battle which in parliamentary annals was as brilliant 
and decisive as Austerlitz in the annals of war. 

And when he essayed to prevent the ratification by Virginia 
of the constitution of ’87, he encountered tremendous odds. 
James Madison, whose solid judgment and luminous reasoning 
made him formidable in any assembly, with the fresh distine- 
tion of his ascendant influence in the congress of sages by 
whom the constitution was framed, was pitted against him, 
and Madison was powerfully aided by the brilliant John Mar- 
shall, afterwards the great Chief Justice. Almost every emi- 
nently able man in Virginia, Washington and Jefferson ex- 
cepted, was in the convention, and most of them ranged on 
Madison’s side. Jefferson, who sympathized in large degree with 
Henry’s convictions, but, notwithstanding, favored adoption 
as a present policy, was in France. Washington, although 
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not a member of the convention, exerted his great influence 
zealously and diligently in behalf of ratification. Against this 
array of forces Henry, barely more than a third of the conven- 
tion siding with him at the beginning, made his fight. How 
nearly alone he made it, is shown by the fact that in the official 
report of the debate his speeches occupy nearly a quarter of all 
the space. He did not succeed in preventing adoption, but he 
effected that the victory—the fortunate victory—of the constitu- 
tion was by a narrow margin, and so conditioned as to secure 
subsequently the essential modifications he desired to secure in 
advance. So far as the struggle affords a criterion of the 
relative power of the contestants, the palm must be awarded 
to Patrick Henry. George Ticknor Curtis, in his “ History of 
the Origin, Formation and Adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States,” says: ‘There has been, I am aware, a modern 
scepticism concerning Patrick Henry’s abilities, but I cannot 
share it... . . The manner in which he carried on the opposi- 
tion to the constitution in the convention of Virginia, for 
nearly a whole month, shows that he possessed other powers 
besides those of great natural eloquence.” 

Henry’s hostility to the Constitution was in no factious 
temper, nor did it arise from essential hostility to the idea of 
Union. He believed in a Union and desired it; but it was 
not in his nature to welcome a form of Union which seemed to 
leave undefined and unsecured the rights, in vindication of 
which so much had been ventured and endured. Probably no 
debate over the Constitution which has since been had, ex- 
ceeded in intensity of feeling and differences of profound con- 
viction that of the Virginia Convention over its adoption. 
The culmination of the great controversy concerning slavery 
in the election of Abraham Lincoln hardly could have seemed 
more disastrous to the defeated party than did the adoption of 
the Constitution to Henry and his party. But with what a 
different spirit from that of the Southern leaders in 1860 he 
fronted the grievous fact! Just before the vote was taken 
when the party of victory were trembling lest, through the 
desperation of this mighty tribune, their triumph might bring 
the woe of a civil war as its consequence, he spoke magnani- 
mous and majestic words: “I beg pardon of this house for 
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having taken up more time than came to my share, and I thank 
them for the patient and polite attention with which I have 
been heard. If I shall be in the minority, I shall have those 
painful sensations which arise from a conviction of being over- 
powered in a good cause. Yet I will be a peaceable citizen. 
My head, my hand, and my heart shall be at liberty to retrieve _ 
the loss of liberty, and remove the defects of that system in a 
constitutional way. I wish not to go to violence, but will wait 
with hopes that the spirit which predominated in the revo- 
lution is not yet goue, nor the cause of those who are attached to 
the revolution yet lost. I shall therefore patiently wait in ex- 
pectation of seeing that government changed so as to be com- 
patible with the safety, liberty, and happiness of the people.” 
Nor should it be forgotten that after the adoption of the 
amendments of ’89, he ceased utterly from any designs of hos- 
tility and from disparagements. From his retreat in Virginia 
he watched with dignified and hopeful interest, and with con- 
stantly growing confidence, the operation and development of 
the new government under Washington’s guiding hand. When 
Jefferson was covertly preparing and openly encouraging em- 
barrassments that imperiled success, and when, afterwards, he 
was secretly intriguing in behalf of that destructive interpre- 
tation of the Constitution embodied in the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 1798, sowing the seeds of frightful strife, 
dragon’s teeth which ultimately sprang up armed men, Patrick 
Henry was giving loyal support to the administration and the 
Union in unwavering fidelity to his expressed intention. To 
him Washington earnestly appealed, representing the necessity, 
in the condition of public affairs, that he should re-enter public 
life in order to withstand and thwart the machination of the 
Jeffersonian party. “Your weight of character and influence 
in the house of representatives,” wrote Washington, referring 
to the Virginia legislature, “ would be a bulwark against such 
dangerous sentiments as are delivered there at present.” It 
was in the same letter, and referring to the same conduct, that 
Washington wrote that expression of profound prescience, the 
full significance of which we have since profoundly learned : 
“When measures are systematically and pertinaciously pursued, 
which must eventually dissolve the Union or produce coercion.” 
VOL. XI. 26 
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In this fecundation and laying of the baneful egg of secession, 
Henry had noshare. On the contrary, in the last speech of his 
life, made in response to Washington’s impressive appeal, and 
offering himself, an old man worn and suffering, as one willing to 
yield his remnant of life to his country’s service, he maintained 
“that the State had quitted the sphere in which she had been 
placed by the Constitution, and, in daring to pronounce upon 
the validity of federal laws had gone out of her jurisdiction in 
a manner not warranted by any authority, and in the highest 
degree alarming to every considerate man; that such opposi- 
tion on the part of Virginia to the acts of the general govern- 
ment must beget their enforcement by military power, and this 
would probably produce civil war.” 

In considering whether Patrick Henry possessed the quali- 
ties which place him in the ravk of statesmen or was only an 
eloquent orator on the themes of statesmanship, it deserves 
to be remarked that he made little use of his extraordinary 
power of speech, except in the argument of cases at law 
or the grander argument of the cause of liberty, indepen- 
dence and public rights. He possessed and exercised his gift 
in strict subservience to his duties, something that the mere 
orator is hardly capable of doing. There is not in the en- 
tire record of his life, as known to us, an incident which 
suggests that he ever made a speech for display of his 
power, or on any topic not an immediate urgent question 
of serious consequence, in which there were other matters at 
stake than his own glory or advantage. He had no need to 
cultivate what is called stump-speaking, for he seems never to 
have desired any position as much as it was desired that he 
would accept it, unless his temporary military ambition may 
be considered an exception. Whoever was against him, the 
great body of the people of Virginia always were his admirers 
and never weary of showing their devotion. When he was 
not engaged in public duty or in the practice of his profession, 
he lived at a distance from the centers of public opinion and 
activity, remaining in remote seclusion for years together, cul- 
tivating his farm and enjoying the quiet pleasures of domestic 
life with serene contentment, and without sign of longing for 
the arenas of conflict, where he never appeared but to be 
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recognized as a leader and to augment his glory. Merely to 
court fame and feed the passion of ambition, he showed no 
more desire for opportunities to exercise his power over assem- 
blies than Washington showed to exercise his talent for war. 
When the exigent call of duty had been satisfied, and the victory 
won, Freedom’s sword of deliverance and Freedom's voice of 
thunder rested and rejoiced. 

Of many phases of Patrick Henry’s life and work, nothing 
is here said. No attempt is made to give a comprehensive 
view of the man, but simply to suggest, while calling attention 
to this fresh and valuable biography, some of his substantial 
and eutirely valid, but almost forgotten, claims to be regarded 
and honored as a sound, sagacious, and accomplished statesman, 
endowed with extraordinary constructive and executive talents, 
which were exercised in a way that has made his permanent 
mark upon the organie fabric of our institutions, as well as an 
orator of marvelous power over the passions and sentiments of 
men. It should not be presumed from the one-sidedness of 
this presentation of a many-sided man that Professor Tyler’s 
work has a similar quality. His method is large and just; 
his narrative is strong, full, engaging, and felicitous. It was a 
wanted service to the truth of history which he undertook, 
and he has produced an adequate, admirable picture, in which 
all the features of his subject are revealed with that combina- 
tion of sincerity, appreciation and skill which makes a portrait 
to be itself the satisfying evidence of its fidelity. 


WALTER ALLEN, 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE AND THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM. 


Ir is the aim of the College to give a liberal education. A lib- 
eral education implies a disciplined mind—a mind energetic in its 
varied activity, freed from a!l prepossessions having no basis in 
reason, hospitable towards all truth, and largely intelligent con- 
cerning the life of mankind and the order of nature. To secure 
such education the college provides courses of study in several 
literatures, in mathematics, philosophy, history, politics, econom- 
ics and in the different branches of natural science. That these 
studies are adapted to the end sought is evident from their nature 
and from experience. 

The English Bible is the supreme book of the English speaking 
world, the most potent formative factor of modern civilization 
having literary form, and the inspiration of that intellectual life 
which creates and patronizes colleges. It is held in high esteem 
in all institutions of learning and in great degree moulds the 
philosophy taught in them, yet strange to say, is in very few of 
them taken up and studied—really studied—as are Plato, Cicero, 
and Horace. Doubtless the revelation it contains has gained for it 
its preéminence, and reverence for that has obscured the fact that 
this book, taken all in all, is the greatest intellectual production 
of all ages, and as such, is fitted to render high service in the lib- 
eral training of the human mind. Sir William Jones, the master 
of twenty-four languages and familiar with all the great litera- 
tures, was not an enthusiast, when he wrote, “Theological in- 
quiries form no part of my present subject ; but I cannot refrain 
from adding, that the collection of tracts which we call from their 
excellence the Scriptures, contain—independently of their divine 
origin—more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer moral- 
ity, more important history, and finer strains, both of poetry and 
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eloquence, than could be collected within the same compass, from 
all other books that have ever been composed in any age or any 
idiom.” If this be half true, the Bible has adaptations unto intel- 
lectual training, the same in kind as the major part of the pre- 
scribed course of college study, mathematics and natural sciences 
aside, and has them in an extraordinary degree. It is accordingly 
the purpose of this article to indicate some of these adaptations and 
to show that the English Bible should be, by reason of them ac- 
corded a place in the curriculum of every institution of liberal 
learning. 

In deference to a general sentiment, it may be well to premise, 
that the chief use of the Bible is to develop and foster, through 
the revelation which it contains, the religious life of men. But 
this is not a good reason why its secondary and very important 
uses should be set aside. It is a mistaken reverence which fears 
that the glory of the revelation will be obscured by a larger 
knowledge of the vehicle conveying it. Thorough, scholarly, ex- 
haustive study of the Bible can only tend to confirm its truth and 
exalt its authority. There is no greater error than that “ ignor- 
ance is the mother of devotion.” 

I. If a liberal education implies, as above suggested, a large intel- 
ligence, the college should give its students an intelligent concep- 
tion of what the Bible is, or a conception worthy of an educated. 
man. This involves intimate acquaintance with its contents, a 
knowledge of the origin and aim of the different books, and a ra- 
tional theory of the scope and significance of the whole. In fact, 
the average graduate is without accurate and detailed knowledge 
of the contents of the Bible and has only a boy’s notion of the 
nature of it. He has studied it little since he left the Sunday 
school at fifteen. He has advanced intellectually in all directions 
more than in this. College students are a picked company, com- 
ing from the best families and Sunday schools in the land, yet 
though always familiar with the Bible, it is the one thing on 
which they have expended no intellectual energy, and of which 
their knowledge is only an impenetrable haze. A professor of 
English Literature in one of our largest colleges tells of flooring 
ten members of the junior class in succession, upon a line of Dryden 
in which allusion was made to the touching words of Isaac, blind, 
perplexed, troubled and appealing for honest dealing, “ the voice 
is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” Not one 
of them knew of the incident. This ignorance is constantly dis- 
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played in classes of English Literature all over the land. The 
humiliating facts concerning students entering theological semi- 
naries—and they are the more intelligent presumably—are too 
familiar to be repeated here. 

As to the structure and nature of the Bible, there is even less 
known. A lawyer of good standing, a graduate, a leading mem- 
ber of a Christian church, said nothing annoyed him more than 
to have his children come home with passages of old testament 
narrative and history for their Sunday school lessons. Such a re- 
mark is possible only from dense ignorance of the relations of the 
Old Testament to the New. Another lawyer tells how his confi- 
dence in the Bible was well nigh destroyed, when told, years after 
graduation, that the authors of the different books had their 
special aims, and that the books retain their human characteristics, 
To him, as to many, inspiration has made mere automata of the 
writers, and the book was a fetich. For want of an intellectual 
view of tne Bible, he came near losing his Bible altogether. These 
cases are typical of a large number. The fitness of things de- 
mands that there be an end of such ignorance. The community 
has rights worthy of respect. The Bible is held in too high 
esteem and society has in it too important a stake, to tolerate its 
disparagement by the ignorant and childish notions of men, who be- 
cause they are supposed to be educated, have influence. Decency 
demands that intellectual men have an intellectual view of the 
Bible, and that college graduates have knowledge worthy of a 
college. Many come to feel this keenly. A prominent banker 
says, that when twenty-five years after graduation, he discovered 
what the Bible really is, he felt like denouncing his alma mater 
for neglect, and recommending the establishment of a chair of the 
English Bible, even if the Latin professorship should have to be 
abolished. This is only saying that it is more important that the 
college give young men a just view of the Bible than of the ora- 
tions of Cicero. 

Il. The Bible is adapted to the work of college training be- 
cause it contains Aistory of unsurpassed value. The study of 
history, the study of events in their causal order, especially those 
events that have most targely contributed to human progress, is 
admitted to be essential to a liberal education. By this standard 
the Bible justly claims a leading place. Comparison of ancient 
literature shows that this book contains the traditions and records 
of the rise and expansion of the human race in their purest and 
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most rational form. After these we find the story of the most 
unique, and in some respects, the most remarkable nation of all 
ages. The Greek stands for philosophy, the Roman for law, and 
the Jew for religion. Is not the last entitled to equal consideration 
with the others? The value of the supremacy of moral ideas in 
the national life is the lesson of Jewish history. Can anything 
be more vital to men who are to have a part in shaping the social 
order of our time than intimate acquaintance with such a his- 
tory? The rise and growth, the decline and dispersion of the 
nation, the more influential causes, the striking experiences, the 
great crises, the distinguished men and their services, these offer 
a rich mine for inquiry and are a store of wisdom for all times. 
The puerile notion that this history because primitive, is infantile, 
should be dissipated. 

Bible history is especially important because it relates to 
the introduction of Christianity. The claims of Christianity 
upon men are not here under discussion, but it is here as an his- 
toric force, and how it got into the world and gained such ascend- 
ency is a question of deep intellectual interest. It can be 
answered only by learning how a nation was developed appar- 
ently for the purpose of introducing the new religion, and with a 
strange consciousness of that purpose. From this point of view, 
the people becomes one of intense and romantic interest, and of 
universal importance. Of equal interest is the process of estab- 
lishing the institutions in which the great religion incorporated 
itself, 

All this is of commanding importance because the movement 
inaugurating Christianity was world-wide. The invasion of the 
Roman empire by the northern barbarians, the founding of colo- 
nies on the shores of this continent, were only national in their 
immediate scope. What shall be said of a movement which starts 
and goes forward with the astounding purpose, openly avowed, 
to extend over and change the face of the whole world? Is any 
history more important for the educated man ? 

Further, it has claims because it is the key to all modern his- 
tory. The historical student looks into the causes of things. No 
one can account for the world as it is without a study of this one 
great book. It has created Christendom out of barbarians. 
The nations that subjugated Rome were conquered by this book. 
It was a formative force of modern national life. It was the vic- 
tor in the Lutheran reformation. It made its way through the 
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English revolution to supremacy in the Anglo-Saxon world. It is 
still reaching cut to shape the rest of the nations. How can an 
educated man afford to be ignorant of it ? 

It is not too much to ask that an educated man shall have a 
just view of the nature of Christianity. Religion is a great fact 
in human life and history. There are many religions in the 
world and some adequate knowledge of them, and of their com- 
parative value, belongs to an intelligent man. Christianity, as 
the foremost of them, demands the chief attention. It can be 
understood only when studied in its historical development and 
relations. In this lies another reason for the investigation of this 
history. Many seem to think Christianity to be a system of dog- 
mas, others that it is a body of precepts. In truth a Person is 
waited for and appears, unfolding in word and deed his character 
and aims, until his helpful relations to men are fully set forth in 
living and wonderful facts. This done a new life is in the world 
and men are uplifted with new hopes and aims. So Christianity 
is an historic power to bring men into alliance with God. Only 
in its concrete relations and working will men see clearly its 
nature—see that while other religions are a law, this is a redemp- 
tion. It is a weighty reason for the study of the history of the 
Bible, that by it alone can educated men get a clear insight 
into the nature of Christianity or an adequate view of its power. 
As a matter of training, what history, and in what direction can 
any history, be pursued more intellectually broadening and 
enriching than this ? 

III. The Bible has important relations to the prescribed studies 
of the college course in philosophy, ethics, and political science. 
Though it does not deal abstractly with principles, it has a phi- 
losophy of surpassing dignity, which no student can wisely ignore. 
At bottom, the fundamental questions of philosophy and theology 
are the same. The subject matter of both is God, man and the 
universe in their relations. According to Scripture, God is per- 
sonal, spiritual, benevolent; in relation to the world, creator, right- 
eous and supreme ruler; man is also spiritual and immortal, 
related to God in unavoidable intimacy, accountable to him and 
redeemable from sin unto a blessed divine fellowship; the uni- 
verse is a realm for the beneficent activities and blessed experi- 
ences of spiritual beings. These simple and majestic answers to 
philosophical inquiries are brought forth in the Bible in the histor- 
ical relations of living persons, in such a way as to make for 
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them a cogent argument. A sound philosophy finds in a studied 
Bible a powerful ally. 

The ethics of the Scriptures are such that the instructor in 
moral science can not pass them by. Where can be found such 
lofty moral ideals? There are no subtle discussions but the pro- 
found inquiry into the nature of virtue seems to be satisfied in the 
comprehensive law, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself.” In the various applica- 
tions of this principle appears the whole round of human duty. 
For a clear statement of duties can anything compare with the 
ter commandments, the book of Proverbs, and the Sermon on the 
Mount? Yet the distinguishing feature of Biblical ethics is the 
luminous interpretation put upon doctrine and precept in the life 
and death of Jesus Christ. The law of love is not left to private 
construction but to the example of the cross, ‘‘ That ye love one 
another as I have loved you.” In degree of disinterestedness, 
this goes far beyond the common understanding of the golden 
rule. The scope too of the love required is so widened as to in- 
clude enemies as well as friends. The teachings of Jesus enforced 
by his life are unique, in that he puts the emphasis so weightily 
upon duty to God, sets up a new standard of greatness, even 
childlikeness of character, and exalts the virtues concerned in 
enduring evil, rather than those of a more forceful nature which, 
like bravery, easily ally themselves with personal pride. It would 
seem that the study of ethics required for a liberal training would be 
incomplete without a clear knowledge of thexe teachings. They 
are recognized more or less in most systems of college instruction, 
but it may be doubted whether they can be mastered adequately 
except by their study in concrete form in the Bible itself. 

The science of government is one of the subjects of college 
instruction, In its pursuit no one car well ignore the institutions 
of Moses. No man ever did for his people so varied, comprehen- 
sive and lasting a work as did he, He was their great deliverer 
and leader, their prophet and law-giver. The commonwealth 
which he founded endured nearly a thousand years. Compar- 
atively limited in territory and population, it held its own against 
the mighty empires in the East and South with amazing spirit 
and success. No nation ever evinced a more passionate patriot- 
ism or made more heroic sacrifices for their country. Moses adopted 
political principles of universal application, but made such adap- 
tations to the peculiar conditions of his own people as secured 
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unity of spirit and fostered an intelligent interest in the public 
welfare. Though the form of government changed, generally the 
popular voice found ready expression and regard, and individual 
rights were thoroughly protected. Statesmen have found these 
institutions a most valuable study, whatever form of government 
they have had to establish or administer. They are best under- 
stood from their actual working in Bible history. 

IV. The Bible should have a place in the college curriculum 
because of its extraordinary quality and influence as a literary 
classic. Thus far we have treated the Bible as a source of knowl- 
edge. Literature proper embodies not merely knowledge but the 
results of it. It expresses, in forms more or less artistic, the 
thoughts and sentiments of the human soul in view of its knowl- 
edge and experience. It is fitted to awaken sympathy, stimulate 
thought, and shape conduct according to its own tenor. The 
study of literature is therefore one of the chief means of liberal 
training. Here is a reason for the study of Latin and Greek as 
well as for the establishment of chairs of English Literature in 
our colleges. The study of English Literature puts a young 
man into possession of the best thoughts, and into sympathy with 
the best tendencies of his time and so brings him into accord 
with his generation that he can influence it for good. 

There are several reasons why the Bible is of exceptional value 
here. Its compositions are written from the highest point of view- 
They are an outlook upon the world from the Divine center. 
The Divine is always seen mingling in and controlling affairs. 
Again, the minds that write are in an exalted state of feeling and 
thought. “Holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” And again the book is the joint product of the Semitic 
and English mind. 

That it is of Semitic origin gives it a peculiar claim. The 
few may study the Assyrian and Arabic, but the only access of 
most men to Semitic literature is in the Bible. And this is not 
unimportant. The ignoring of the Eastern nations and their litera- 
tures, which has obtained for centuries, isamazing. Yet it can be 
accounted for. After those races failed to gain supremacy in 
Europe, they passed away. They were hated and disparaged by 
their victorious enemies. To flatter the pride of his own people, 
Herodotus gave the Assyrian group of peoples very small stand- 
ing place in his history. Greek and Roman alike fostered their 
own ignorance of the Semitic. Since the revival of learning in 
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the Middle Ages, universities have been dominated by Greek and 
Roman influence, and have transmitted Greek and Roman preju- 
dices. Those two peoples among the ancients have monopolized 
the word classic. But we are discovering their injustice. Mon- 
uments and libraries have been unearthed in the Euphrates valley, 
and a literature is coming to light, having especially important 
relations to the Bible and of permanent value. Scholars are 
turning their eyes eastward with unanimous eagerness and ex- 
pectancy. 

Now the study of the Bible as a Semitic book has the same 
liberalizing influence as does so-called classical study. An Amer- 
ican boy inherits certain elementary notions of life, of man, of 
society, and government. These peculiar ideas difference him 
from the rest of mankind and make him an American. But as such 
he is not an ideal man. He needs to be broadened and to take 
in more of human nature. When he studies the Greek literature, 
he imbibes the Greek conceptions and Greek spirit and is so far 
forth a Greek. His mind is carried beyond the limits of his 
American horizon, and he is liberalized. When from the Latin 
literature the Roman life and spirit are absorbed he is widened 
again. He is grown into a larger than the American type. Why 
now should not the Semitic literature be resorted to for a similar 
extension of the American boy’s intellectual territory? The as- 
sumption that the Semitic is inferior must in all candor be denied. 
In all that makes literature great no collection of books in the 
Greek tongue can be made comparable to the Bible. We have 
Sir William Jones as authority for that. The Bible is the choice 
literature of a whole group of nations. The Semitic mind is here 
in all its distinctive peculiarities and power. The student finds 
here modes of conception and thought, of feeling and expression, 
more unlike his own than in the Latin and Greek, and for that 
reason more broadly liberalizing. He is led forth into a wholly 
new world. The Bible should be studied because it is a Semitic 
classic. 

But turning from this, it should be studied because it is an 
English classic. Paradoxical as it may seem in view of what is 
above said, the Bible is the most thoroughly English book that 
we have. It embodies the characteristics of English life and 
thought more completely than any other. This for the reason 
that it has moulded English life and thought more than any 
other. 
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In the increasing attention given to the English literature, 
where can better models of any important variety of human com- 
position be found than in the Bible. The stories which so charm 
the mind of childhood are worthy of study to ascertain the secret 
of their power. Who can tell anything better than the oldest 
book in the world tells the story of Joseph? The chapter recount- 
ing the incidents of Isaac’s courtship has a fine delicacy, a graphic 
dignity, which the author of Miles Standish’s courtship never 
attained. Its power is worth searching after. There is Judah’s 
plea for Benjamin; how eloquent with filial and fraternal tender- 
ness. How freely and impressively is narrated the history of 
Abraham’s journeyings, and especially the story of his tender 
and reverent burial of Sarah. It was Goethe who pronounced the 
book of Ruth unequalled among idyllic compositions. For the 
forensic mind where are such arguments as in the pleadings 
of many of the prophets and in the epistles and discourses of 
Paul? There too, are the parables of our Lord, in their per- 
fection of structure and simplicity, in their vividness and pro- 
fundity altogether unapproached, illustrating the most effective 
methods of appealing to, and enlightening, the human mind. 
These may not be imitated, yet the union of profound insight 
with simplicity is a mighty protest against metaphysical obscur- 
ity and excessive elaboration in discourse. Contrast the conver- 
sations of Jesus with those of Socrates, the dialogue of the 
Phedo with interview of our Lord with the woman of Samaria. 
It is not contrast but similarity one finds between Ahab and 
Jezebel on the one hand, and Macbeth and his Lady on the other, 
The mourning of Andromache over Hector is a choice passage in 
the Iliad ; how much more eloquent with grief the lament of David 
over Jonathan. The appeal of Macduff over his murdered family 
is not so overwhelming in pathos as the inconsolableness of David 
over the fall of his worst enemy, his rebellious son Absalom, 
Byron has immortal lines upon the desolation of ancient Rume, 
“the Niobe of nations,” but for sorrowing utterance turn to the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah: 


‘How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people: 

How is she become a widow ! 

She that was great among the nations, and princess among the prov- 
inces, 

How is she become tributary ! 

She weepth sore in the night and her tears are on her cheeks :” 
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The loftiest poetry in the world is the poetry of the Bible. 
Its general theme is God, His character, His dealings with men in 
broad and universal aspects, His distribution of good and evil, and 
the various experience of men beneath His redemptive care. A 
sense of the Divine and Eternal is in all of it. Hence the deeper 
and grander sentiments of human nature are nowhere else so 
powerfully portrayed. The triumphant songs of Miriam and 
Deborah have a thrilling power not attained by the Marseillaise. 
Of Job, a sublime philosophical poem, Carlyle says, ‘there is 
nothing written I think, in the Bible or out of it, of equal lite- 
rary merit.” The best hymns of Watts and Wesley are tame 
compared with the psalms of David and his successors. The 
passion of the prophets is too intense and high for anything but 
the most majestic poetry. Such are the third chapter of Hab- 
bakuk, the last half of Isaiah, many brief passages in the minor 
prophets and the visions of the Apocalypse of John. It is waste 
of time to argue that these are as worthy of study and as profit- 
able for literary purposes as the poems of Homer and Virgil. 

This literature should be studied for its excellent English. The 
admirable article by Mr. T. W. Hunt, in the last issue of this peri- 
odical, suggests many important points, and may well be read 
again upon this branch of the subject. The process by which 
our English Bible has been brought, through successive versions 
to its present perfection, has gone on parallel with English history 
since the eighth century. Our version therefore is not the product 
of a single generation, but a growth that has gathered to itself 
the riches in forms of speech of many minds, and many genera- 
tions of men. In Shakespeare the student finds the language of 
the dramatist’s time, and that of the Bible, is often commended 
as being of the same important era. But it is more, it has the 
English of all English time. It is conceded that to know Eng- 
lish one should study it in the different periods of its develop- 
ment; but he who studies the language of the Bible is face to 
face with the riches of all the periods. In times of the greatest 
intellectual activity, scholars have wrought upon the book and 
sought to make it intelligible to the common people. The facile 
nature of the original tongues, the elevation of the subject mat- 
ter, the quality of the men, their practical purpose, have conspired 
to give us an English altogether superb. The subject of thought 
has compelled gravity and dignity; the stress of the times has 
promoted vigor and intensity ; the scholarship of the translators 
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has insured purity, while their aim to reach the people has obliged 
clearness and simplicity. Hence, if a man would know his own 
tongue in its best estate, if he would learn to command it in the 
best manner, let him give his days and nights to the English 
Bible. 

Not only for practical advantages must the book be studied, 
but for a scientific understanding of the nature and growth of 
the language as a whole. It holds a causal relation to the speech 
as itis. It has been the most influential factor in bringing the 
language to its present state of development. Successive transla- 
tions have been the most widely read productions of their time. 
They have accustomed the people to good English and led them 
to use it. They have done much to secure fixity for the better ele- 
ments of the language and to resist downward tendencies. This 
indebtedness of the language to the English Bible is the main 
point of the article already alluded to. It is suggested here to 
show that there can be no thorough study of the English lan- 
guage in college or anywhere, unless due account is made of the 
Bible as a causative force upon that language. 

W hat is here said of the speech may also be said of the style 
of the biblical writings. Different writers have differences of 
style, but the same causes have operated to ennoble and perfect 
the style of each. Professor Phelps teaches that style should 
have the seven qualities of purity, precision, individuality, 
energy, perspicuity, elegance and naturalness. In the narratives 
and discourses, in the arguments and poetry of the scriptures, 
there are few passages in which these qualities may not be found 
in good and generally in high degree, and incident to the theme 
and the ardor of the writer there is prevalent a fullness and 
breadth of style, a loftiness and freedom impossible in other lit- 
erature. For the formation of his literary style the student can 
consult no book so advantageously as his Bible. 

To appreciate English literature in general, to understand its 
development, the student needs a familiar acquaintance with the 
Bible. Modes of English thought, its tone and feeling, prevail- 
ing conceptions of life and duty, of joy and sorrow, of good and 
evil, are inspired by the Bible. Biblical fact and expression are 
the common possession of writers and readers, of speakers and 
their hearers, and so easily become the ground and medium of a 
mutual understanding. Bible facts and stories are thus the basis 
of metaphors and allusionsinnumerable. Mr. Hunt quotes Bishop 
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Wordsworth as finding in Shakespeare “five hundred and fifty 
biblical allusions, and not one of his thirty-seven plays is without 
scriptural reference.” Like the painters and musical composers of 
immortal fame, the great poets as Milton, Dante, Tasso, Klop- 
stock, find their themes in Scripture, while a large part of the 
poetry of second yet important rank, finds its inspiration in bibli- 
cal truths. Tennyson, Longfellow, Bryant and Whittier can be 
understood in their best moods only by the student of the Bible. 

In truth, so broad and fundamental is the relation of the Bible 
to human life and literature, so potent is it over the minds of 
men that the study of it is needed to give basis and unity to all 
our study. That which is so widely educational upon the popular 
mind must be understood in its various bearings by the educated 
man, and that which is so helpful to the general mind will be found 
more so to the mind under special training. 

The effects to be expected from such study of the Scriptures in 
college may be inferred in some measure from single familiar in- 
stances. The wonderful speeches which Louis Kossuth delivered 
through this country in 1849, in behalf of Hungary, were remark- 
able in nothing more than in their English. The secret of the fact 
was that when sent to an Austrian prison, he asked for and ob- 
tained for his companionship an English Bible and a copy of Shakes- 
peare. The most majestic prose to be found among the produc- 
tions of American statesmen is in the speeches of Daniel Webster. 
It is full of biblical allusion and pervaded by a biblical tone. In 
early boyhood he committed large portions of the Bible to heart. 
He acquired considerable local fame for reciting them. While he 
was a mere lad, farmers would stop their teams on the road to listen 
to him by the half hour. In later life, he illustrated the justness of 
another lawyer’s view, who accounted for a Bible being found 
among his law books, saying, ‘“‘I read Paul’s epistle to the Ro- 
mans that I may know how to convince the understanding of men, 
and the Psalms of David that I may be able to move their hearts,” 

This article has not to do with the religious use of the Bible, 
but one incidental result of this study will be to allay youthful 
skepticism. Toa young man who has enjoyed ten years of in- 
tellectual training and growth, notions of his childhood seem of 
little worth. If he have no other than a boy’s conception of the 
Bible, the book has slight hold upon his respect. Unless he be 
held by a vital religious life, he easily infers that such a book as 
he thinks the Bible to be, is unworthy of the confidence of a 
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rational mind. Ignorance of the Bible is one occasion of doubt, 
Large intelligent study of it is an effective remedy for doubt. 
Many things, by themselves perplexing, are made clear and force- 
ful when seen in their historic connection. One who sees the book 
in its parts and in its unity, who gets a proper idea of the growth 
and relations of it, is compelled to accord to it profound respect and 
confidence. 

But for this end, the study of the Bible must be thorough, schol- 
arly and exhaustive. The opinion of President Jordan, of Indiana 
State University, has a good basis in fact: “I do not think that 
the results have been valuable from such work as conducted in 
most of the Western colleges which have tried it; but the causes 
of failure are obvious.” Ordinary methods of teaching the Bible 
must be superseded by such as shall make all ordinary knowledge 
of it seem elementary, and shall impose hard work upon the 
student. Familiar as he may be with the surface, he should be 
made to find every day, as much that is novel as well as important, 
in the Bible lesson, as in his Plato. Such work will both com- 
mand his respect and enlist his interest. 

The value of the views presented in this article are likely to be 
tested by experience. Indeed, in some measure they have been 
not only tested but confirmed. From the foundation of Wellesley 
college, there have been required two lessons a week in the Bible 
throughout the entire course. The conception of the work has 
not been that of the ordinary Bible class, but the scholarly treat- 
ment of the book as literature and history. And it is safe to say 
that the graduates of no institution in the land are so well versed 
in the Bible as the graduates of Wellesley. The work has been 
done with increasing thoroughness and with growing satisfaction 
with the results. Yale and Amherst have this year introduced 
the Bible as an elective. The Inductive Bible Studies published 
in the Old Testament Student, are made the basis of instruction, 
and students are finding the work exacting and richly remuner- 
ative. 

The public mind is doubtless favorable to the movement to put 
the Bible into all colleges. The approving public will do well to 
remember that to establish a new course of instruction requires 


money and men. 
S. H. Les. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Day in Capernaum.*—In this little book of one hundred 
and sixty-six pages, Dr. Franz Delitasch, one of the most eminent 
Old Testament scholars of Germany, has sought to sketch, in a 
realistic manner, a day of oar Lord’s ministry in Capernaum. 
He takes as his groundwork several events, which, without doing 
violence to the narratives given in the Synoptic Gospels, may be 
represented as having occurred in so short a period of time. To 
reproduce these events with something of the vividness of life, he 
uses the methods known to the historical novelist. He endeavors 
to make us familiar with the Sea of Galilee, with the hills along 
its shores, and with Capernaum, as they appeared to the group 
of disciples who dwelt with Jesus in the house of Simon’s wife’s 
mother. In the streets of the city mingle Jews and Galileans. 
We may listen to their remarks about the wonder-working 
prophet who is a sojourner amongst them, or we may observe 
their manner of dress and their quaint customs. Nor is this all. 
The writer assumes the difficult task of rehearsing to us the con- 
versations of those who live in Simon’s house, and of describing 
the feelings which the various events of the day awaken in their 
minds. It is therefore easy to see that the different parts of the 
book may be of unequal value. Those portions which represent 
the results of Prof. Delitzsch’s studies into the history and arche- 
ology.of the New Testament times undoubtedly render much 
clearer the surroundings of Chirist’s Galilean ministry. But 
when we leave the domain of fact and enter that of fiction, the 
case is different. One might venture to assert, without running 
the risk of being esteemed narrow-minded, that the life of Jesus 
j8 not within the province of the novelist. No imaginary words 

*A Diy in Capernaum. By Dr. Franz Detitzscu, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. Translated from the third German edition by Rev. G. H. 
Schodde, Ph.D., Professor in Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. New York: 
Funk & Wagualls, 1887. 
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or fancied experiences of his can furnish valuable criteria for 
solving the problem of his being; nor can they form the ground- 
work upon which faith can be built. Even when they are, as in 
this book, the creation of a devout and gifted mind, they seem 
weak and artificial, if compared with the narratives contained in 
the Gospels. 

The comment which Jesus is said to make upon Andrew’s allu- 
sion to a sunset viewed from the hill on which Nazareth was built 
is in point here. It is as follows: “ You are right, Andrew, . 

I, too, can never forget that hill; it has become for me what 
Sinai was for Moses.” This remark betrays the man of intro- 
spection, who is watching the changing moods of his own feelings, 
and who is a sentimentalist in religion. (A sentimental Lord 
would be a poor Saviour for this self-conscious generation.) 
Even the interview between Jesus and his mother cannot be 
regarded as entirely free from this same weakness. The artificial- 
ity of some of the remarks ascribed to Jesus appears in the question 
he addresses to Mary: “ Does the city upon the bill continue to be 
white without and dark within?” Notwithstanding these de- 
fects, however, the book will leave a distinct and helpful impres- 
sion upon the mind of the careful reader, and will throw light 
upon many pages of New Testament history. The translation 
is well made, although in one or two words, like “ reverence- 
inspiring,” there seems to be a tendency to construct compounds 


after the analogy of the German. 
Henry E. Bourne. 


Pror. Barrp’s Hucurenots.*—Nearly forty years ago, Macau- 
lay told Sir James Stephen as he was entering upon the duties 
of the professorship of modern history at Cambridge, that of all 
the periods of French history, that of the “ Wars of Religion” 
was the richest and least exhausted. That this rich field has 
been occupied by an American scholar—and occupied at once 
with such learning and candor as to discourage rivalry-—-cannot 
fail to be a source of pride to all of Prof. Baird’s fellow-country- 
men. When his “ Rise of the Huguenots” appeared, it was 
immediately granted a place near, if not beside, those remarkable 
contributions of the last generation of American writers to the 
illustration of European history. 


*The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. By Henry M. Barrp, Professor in the 
University of the City of New York. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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r If Prof. Baird’s work sometimes lacks the fire and brilliance of 
4 the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” it is superior to it in impar- 
0 tiality. But Prof. Baird’s impartiality is not that of indifference. 
n He so thoroughly believes in the righteousness of the cause, whose 
n historian he is, that he feels he can be perfectly fair and just to the 
other side. And he isso. He not only gives prominence to any 
1- excuses that may be urged for the Catholic party, but, what is a 
It greater test of fairness, he does not omit the excesses of the 
reforming party. 
at His work is based upon careful study of both the original au- 
0- thorities and the most valuable special works of modern scholars. 
8, In fact, his preface and notes may serve as a most useiul guide 
rd to the best sources of information upon the whole time of the 
.) Reformation in France. This period of French history is so in- 
be volved that it is almost hopeless to try to get any clear idea of it 
al- from brief accounts. Prof. Baird, while not going excessively 
on into detail, has arranged his facts with clearness, and discussed 
be them most instructively. 
le- These volumes open with a brief explanatory introduction, and 
es- then take up the main narrative with the accession of Henry III. 
ht in 1574. The first volume covers the ground to 1588, and the 
on second continues the story to the death of Henry IV., the leading 
ce- figure in the work. Prof. Baird has a sober and qualified admi- 
ids ration for the great Henry—an admiration which grows warm 
over his finer qualities, but which neither palliates nor conceals 
b his moral defects. The characters of the other leaders in this 
struggle are also portrayed with vigor and insight. In awarding 
au- these volumes the high praise they deserve by reason of their 
ies =f learning, impartiality, and interest as well as of the importance 
all of the struggle which they illustrate, we must express the hope 
yn” that Prof. Baird may be enabled to continue his work, with the 
has History of Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which he proposes. 
nee 
not 
ry Recent Booxs on Psycaotogy anp Pxiosopny. 
was 
rble PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN Society For Psycuicar Re- 
the szarcu.*—The American Society for Psychical Research is nearly 
three years younger than the British, and the difference in the 
el amount of work the two societies have done and published is 


*Vol. 1, No. 1, July 1885, and vol. 1, No. 2, July, 1886. Datarell & Upham, 
Boston, 
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greater than the difference in their ages. Perhaps the wider 
spread of interest in, and leisure for, such studies in the older 
country, the greater willingness to incur the criticism of adverse 
or sceptical opinion, and the support, which the British society 
secures but the American for the most part lacks, of men of large 
influence in political and ecclesiastical circles, may account in part 
for this difference. It has been even suggested that the number of 
“ sensitives,” that is, of those who have a special susceptibility to 
what is known as thought-transference, and other extraordinary 
and mysterious influences, may be greater in England than here. 
Our experience, however, has scarcely as yet gone far enough to 
warrant such a conclusion. We note in this connection that while 
the tone of the American report of proceedings in 1885 is almost 
wholly negative and sceptical as to the existence of such phenom- 
ena as the British society describes with great detail, the tone of 
the report for 1886 is more positive. The earlier report, for exam- 
ple, ends with the conclusion that thought-transference is not at all 
ordinary, or that “‘thoughts, such as have been made the subject 
of our experiments, are not likely to be transferred between two 
individuals taken at random.” But the later report contains sev- 
eral quite remarkable cases of success in the “ card-test,” and in 
drawing copies of diagrams by thought-transference. Of some of 
these cases the verdict is that they “seem to confirm the accuracy 
of the results arrived at by the English Society of Psychical 
Research.” 

Perhaps the most valuable paper, on the whole, in these pro- 
ceedings is the mathematical paper in which the doctrine of 
probabilities is applied to the card-test, and other similar tests, 
and the existence of a so-called “ number-habit,” or preferred 
order of guessing at numbers or of writing down numbers, is 
brought out. 

The brief paper of Professor James on hypnotism shows those 
qualities of candor and acuteness, and that thorough training in 
physiological and psychological studies, which characterize all the 
work of this investigator. We sincerely hope that he may be 
able to prosecute these studies further. It is worthy of note also 
that he concludes with reference to one medium who “ showed a 
most startling intimacy ” with the affairs of a certain family, that 
she was “honest,” and her trance genuine. 

The American Society for Psychical Research certainly deserves 
a wider support, especially in the form of contributions needed 
for securing continuous and thorough investigation. 
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Psycuic Stupres.*—This little volume must certainly be re- 
garded as somewhat premature, for it undertakes to show how 
the researches of the British Society for Psychical Research may 
be reconciled with the biblical view of miracles, prophecy, angelic 
appearances, demons, etc. But these researches, although very 
promising and of intense interest to students of psychology, can 
scarcely as yet be said to have yielded any assured results calling 
for such reconciliation. Most of the views proposed by the vol- 
ume, however, are moderate and eminently sensible; and if fur- 
ther inquiry should elicit definite information respecting these 
mysterious phenomena with which “ psychic studies ” attempt to 
deal, we may perhaps look to its author for assistance in pointing 
out the relation of such phenomena to those recorded in the 
Bible. 


GromErricaL Psycnotoey.t—This book is a serious and 
elaborate attempt to represent the most abstruse psychological 
and philosophical truths by curves, spirals, and other forms of 
geometrical symbolism. The author has spent years of study in 
perfecting a system of such symbolical representation. That it 
is an ingenious, laborious, and interesting piece of work we do 
not question ; nor are we disposed to deny the possibility of its 
stirring and defining certain thoughts in those minds that are 
peculiarly inclined and trained to run in the lines of the sublime 
science of geometry. Nevertheless, that is true of this attempt, 
which must always be true of all similar attempts; in order to be 
intelligible and communicable to the majority of thinkers the 
symbolism must itself be interpreted into words. Instead, then, 
of diminishing the chances of being misunderstood or of being un- 
intelligible, this so-called “geometrical psychology ” increases 
them. A double interpretation becomes necessary ; first of the 
geometrical symbols into words, and then of the words into con- 
ceptions. In all psychological and philosophical studies space- 
forms are of little independent value as modes of expression; 
mathematical demonstration can never take the place of verbal 
exposition and argument. 

* The New Psychic Studies in their relation to Christian Thought. By FRANKLIN 
Jounson, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1887. 

+ Geometrical Psychology or The Science of Representation. An Abstract of the 


Theories and Diagrams of B. W. Betts. By Louisa S. Coox. London, George 
Redway, 1887. 
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Tue ConcePTIoN OF THE InFrinitEe.*—In this small volume the 
author attempts an analysis of these two problems, or rather parts 
of one problem : Can we in any way mentally represent the In- 
finite? and, What is the nature of this mental representation ? 
The answer to the first question is in the affirmative, and is given 
in part as the result of a critical exposition of the fallacies which 
have entered into the negative answers of Kant, Hamilton, and 
Mill. These thinkers have all erred, according to Professor 
Fullerton, in regarding the infinite as a “quantitative concep- 
tion,” or rather a successive synthesis of mental images of quan- 
tity that are necessarily incapable of ever bringing the infinite 
before the mind as a whole. But the view advocated by this vol- 
ume is that the infinite is a “strictly qualitative ” conception or 
general notion, the marks of which are “unlimited possibility of 
quantity.” 

The analysis of the book is acute and interesting ; and the dis- 
tinction between the ability to image the infinite as a quantitative 
whole by a successive synthesis and the ability to form some sort 
of a conception to which the word corresponds, is undoubtedly 
valid. But after a!l, the analysis which Professor Fullerton accom- 
plishes, if its correctness be accepted, brings us around again to the 
difficulties from which it took its start. For in this conception of 
the “ unlimited possibility of quantity” we know what the mark of 
“‘ quantity ” is, what the mark of “ possibility ” is, and so what is 
a “possibility of quantity.” But what is an unlimited possibility 
of quantity? To answer this question is, indeed, the rub; for the 
infinity of the concept—that is, its characteristic quality—as Pro- 
fessor Fullerton has defined it, lies in this word, “ unlimited.” 
Now if we try to image the “ unlimited possibility,” etc., we have 
the vain attempt at an unending synthesis. But if we regard 
this unlimitedness as itself a concept, it is equivalent to the very 
concept from which we set out, namely, to the concept of the In- 
finite. For are not unlimited and infinite one and the same term? 





Tae Pumosopny or Epucation.t—This book is one of great 
interest, and well deserving of the careful study of every teacher 

* The Conception of the Infinite, and the Solution of the Mathematical Anutinomies: 
A Study in Psychological Analysis, by Geor@x S. FuLLeRTON, A.M., Adjunct 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania. J. B. Lippincott 


Company, 1887. 
+ The Philosophy of Education. By JOHANN KaRL FRIEDERICK ROSENKRAN2, 


translated from the German by Anna C. Brackett. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
1887, 
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who desires to understand the foundations and meaning of his 
art. It has the distinction of being the only work on the philoso- 
phy of education by a really philosophical mind, as distinguished 
from works on the theory and practice of teaching. Although 
less than three hundred pages in extent it furnishes a wonderfully 
complete treatment of its subject; of this any one who will take 
pains even to read the epitome contained in the preface of the edi- 
tor, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, or to glance over the table of contents, will 
be amply convinced. The key-note is struck firmly in the first 
sentence of the first chapter (p. 19): ‘‘ The nature of education is 
determined by the nature of mind—that it can develop what it is 
in itself only by its own activity.” ... Again: “Education is 
the influencing of man by man, and it has for its end to lead him 
to actualize himself through his own efforts.” 

This book, although treating of the philosophy of education, is 
far from dull; it abounds in suggestions of great helpfulness to 
the practice of teaching. For example, on the preparation and 
use of text-books, Rosenkranz has very stimulating and sugges- 
tive remarks. “If we are indebted,” says he, “to life for our 
perceptions, we must chiefly thank books for our understanding of 
our perceptions” (p. 121). “‘ The recorded wisdom of the human 
race is preserved in books, and hence the chief province of the 
school is to endow the pupil with power to use books profitably 
through life so that he may perpetually draw from that reservoir 
of wisdom and interpret his own life.” 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Sopnocies’ Greek Lexicon.*—There are few more interest- 
ing literary phenomena than the persistence of the Greek lan- 
guage. Through revolutions, invasions, and long periods of 
oppression, this noble language has still survived. Greece fell 
before the Roman arms, but her language lived on, and has 
now outlived the Roman’s tongue by many centuries. One 
might compare the language of classic Greece to those famous 
works of Greek genius, which time and war had thrown down, 
marred, broken and buried in the soil. They are brought 
forth at length and are examined. The features are disfigured, 
parts of the form are lost, but the outline yet remains. They 

* Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, (from B.C. 146 to A.D. 


1100). By EK. A. Sopuocnes. Memorial Edition. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, $i0 net. 
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still bear the evidences of the skill which shaped them. They 
are still beautiful and precious. So it is with the language of 
Greece. The finished syntax is broken down, the classic forms 
have been modified, and the vocabulary corrupted from many 
sources; but it is the Greek language still. Classic Greek does 
not survive in the modern merely in the sense in which Anglo- 
Saxon survives in English, or Latin in French and Italian. 

To trace the transitions of the Greek language from the clas- 
sical period until now is an interesting and difficult task. It was 
in this field that the late Professor Sophocles, himself a native 
Greek, pursued his special studies so long and so successfully. 
He has placed before us in this Lexicon the results of a wide and 
intimate knowledge of the Post-classical and Medieval Greek. 
It is a work which only specialists in Greek philology will be 
likely to use; but a work covering so completely and so exclu- 
sively a field of its own, as to entitle it to strong commendation. 
It has been before the public for more than fifteen years, but is 
now re-issued in a superb memorial edition, under the supervision 
of Professor Dr. Thayer, of Harvard University. 

The Introduction contains a valuable sketch of the periods of 
transition through which the Greek language has passed with 
lists of the principal authors belonging to each. 

GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Tue Art AMATEUR announces for 1888 many attractions which 
will make it more than ever indispensable to all students and 
lovers of art, and a very welcome guest in every cultivated home. 
The number for November has a color study of “Grapes,” by A. 
J. H. Way, a bold and effective figure of a “Sportsman” for 
tapestry painting, a pen and ink study of “ Nasturtiums,” and a 
profusely illustrated article on “ Cats,” the first of a series on 
anima! painting and painters. The numerous designs include two 
full-page figures—a Breton peasant by Jules Breton, and a Flem- 
ish maid after Toudouze ; china painting decorations for a cream 
jug, panel and plaque (snowberry, sweetbrier and begonia); em- 
broidery designs for a cushion and a sermon case, and a page of 
monograms in P. There are also practical articles on fruit paint- 
ing in oils (with special reference to the grape study), “ wet ” 
water color, photograph painting, flower painting on Holland, 
and tapestry painting; “ Hints about Art Galleries ;” and an 
account of “ A Modern French House.” Price 35 cents a number. 
Montague Marks, pullisher, 23 Union Square, New York, 

























